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iZ oY ARMSTRONG has been a leading member of AACRAO for 
a good many years, and has been familiar to members in 
various capacities. As a committee worker, he has done a great deal; 
as toastmaster, he is unexcelled; as President-Elect, he set up one of 
our most interesting programs in Denver; and now, as President, he 
is guiding the Association during 1957-1958. 

Roy was born in Spencer, North Carolina, and graduated at the 
University in Chapel Hill in 1926. He taught in the Greensboro pub- 
lic schools for two years, and then studied law in the University, 
during which time he was elected president of his law class. He 
became Director of Pre-College Guidance at the University in 1930, 
and was made Director of Admissions in 1940. 

Roy has been active in the Southern Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, and served at one time as Presi- 
dent. He has also headed the North Carolina branch of this group. 

During World War II (1943-1946) he served in the Navy in vari- 
ous American posts, and also in the Pacific. He is a lieutenant colonel 
in the North Carolina National Guard. 

Roy is a steward of the Methodist Church, a member of the Na- 
tional Boy Scout Association Board, and a Past President of the 
Chapel Hill Kiwanis Club. He is a member of Chi Phi fraternity, Phi 
Delta Phi law fraternity, the N. E. A., and the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association. His wife is the former Mae Stoudemire of Spencer. 
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I 


R. CHAIRMAN and friends, I am just delighted to be here. I 
don’t feel that I am talking to you. I feel that I have been 
living with you and am thinking with you. I never saw a group that 
has a higher professional morale than this Association. It is not the 
first time that I have been with some of you, because I have been in 
North Carolina with you and down at St. Petersburg with the South- 
ern Section. But you have something else that is rare, and that is 
fellowship, that linking of person to person that is the most thrilling 
thing in life. 

Now, I want to say three words to you. They will tie together. 
Faith, Work, Play. Faith and courage, the greatest epic in America, 
and, of course, the great epic of the world! Faith in God, faith in your 
country and your neighbor, faith in yourself and, more specifically 
this morning, faith in education. 

My next word is Work. America is the most practical nation in all 
history. Our ability to work, to produce, to fight, has not only created 
our country but it has been a blessing to the world. It has saved the 
free world twice in our own lifetime and is by way of doing that 
again. It is the genius of America. I have never seen a normal Ameri- 
can boy or girl that was not onto the practical implications of the job. 
Work is our great virtue. 

Now, my third and most emphasized word, Play. Play is not in 
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opposition to work. Play is the complement of work. It is by play 
that we keep ourselves in fit condition to do any work whatsoever, I 
mean recreational play, of course. But I mean also what we have in 
mind when we say the plays of Shakespeare, hard at work in the 
world but appropriately termed plays. Playing a harmonica is a tiny 
example of what I am talking about, playing the piano, playing the 
violin—a superabundance of spiritual and mental and physical 
creative energy! 

I think that just as work is our greatest virtue in America, the lack 
of intelligent resources for play in this sense is our greatest lack. 
Beauty and charm, the more satisfying elements of life, cannot be left 
out of education; and of all the beautiful and charming things, I love 
the waltz, both as a piece of music and as a dance. 

You see, I was born loving music. But love is not merely an emo- 
tion; it has a structure. Love leads on to thought, but it is not entirely 
intellectual and emotional. It is action, practice, practice, practice! 
When once the person to be educated falls in love with something, it 
stimulates his imagination. It fires his brain; it nerves his will to prac- 
tice. It takes that thing that he loves and elevates it to the level of a 
liberal art. 

You see, education is a divine enthusiasm that walks on the two 
feet of Work and Play. Education is not what we think ought to go 
on in the mind of the student. Education is what actually goes on. 
Much of education goes on without us teaching at all. 

I hope that that element will never pass out of education. I don’t 
think it will. But I do think sometimes that in our educational ap- 
proach we are altogether too serious, too streamlined, and too anxious 
to get ahead in a hurry. I believe a wise motto for a large area of 
education is that the longest way around is the shortest way home. 


II 


I want to talk about these energies that are personal, that perhaps 
we teachers can do something about. But first of all I want to talk 
about the practical rhythm and the need of breaking it from time to 
time. In order to make myself clear, I want to talk about two mules 
and two college professors. They are not as far different as you might 
think. 

The first mule belonged to my father. When I was a boy on the 
farm in Halifax County, North Carolina, my father put me to work 
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at 14 years of age plowing cotton. Now, I appreciated the value of the 
job. I said we Americans appreciate the value of work. I was proud 
of my job and I walked up and down all day long behind that fast- 
stepping mule; and when night came, I put the mule in his stall. He 
ate his supper and went off to sleep or did whatever a mule does when 
he has a moment of leisure. But I went to bed and I plowed cotton 
all night long, and I was more tired the next morning than I was 
when I went to bed. 

Now, that was a simple physical sort of thing. I soon made the 
adjustment to it. But I have observed that as we get older, as we take 
on more and more responsibility, and as responsibility, like yours, 
has more and more to do with the happiness and welfare of other 
people, the harder it is to throw off the practical rhythm when the 
time for rest and refreshment comes. 

That brings me to my first college professor. Some time ago I had 
to go over to our state capital at Raleigh on business; and when my 
business was done, I had to wait for my companion, who was in 
another office. I went up to our main hotel just to watch people, 
because I like people, but chiefly to sit there and look at some lovely 
photographic murals around the walls of the lobby; and I was sitting 
there enjoying myself when Roy Parker, a former colleague of mine, 
came by. He had been a professor in the School of Journalism and 
had had to quit on account of his health. Roy spoke to me and said, 
“Well, I see you know how to sit.” 

I looked at him sort of quizzically. He said, “I got that rule from 
an old Negro woman. She said, ‘When you works, you works hard; 
and when you worries, you worries fast; and when you sits, you sits 
loose.’ 

I was just sitting loose there enjoying myself. Roy said, “It took me 
ten years to learn how to sit loose. My doctor, when I got sick, said, 
‘Roy what have you been doing?’ and I began to talk to him about 
newspapers and articles and work. He said, ‘Don’t tell me about your 
work. You didn’t work yourself into sickness and you never will; but 
what I want to know is, what did you do with yourself when you were 
not supposed to be at work?’ ”’ 

That brings me to my second college professor. He is an economist 
whose name is one to conjure with in the economic world. He doesn’t 
belong to my university; he lives ten miles away at Duke. We don’t 
hate each other but one day a year, when we play football. Otherwise, 
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we get along fine. We belonged to a study club together. The topic 
was economics. Gordon Gray, at that time the President of the Uni- 
versity, was leading the discussion, but got called out on an emer- 
gency. He knew he couldn’t come back, so he said to his friend, 
“Calvin, will you take charge of the paper?” 

Calvin let him get out of the room and then said, “Gentlemen, I 
can’t do it. I really have been forbidden by my doctor to pay any 
attention to economics for a long time. They literally have made me 
sick.” 

Then he began to talk about education, and said, “I don’t see how 
it is that universities and colleges allow students to go on taking one 
specialized course after another. I am an economist and I know the 
value of economics; but, you know, boys and girls ought to be taught 
to play music, to read poetry, to sing, to dance, to carry on a good 
conversation. They will have more resources. I have been sent home 
to play, and I have no resources for play.” 

That is a sad picture. I want to relieve it by my second mule. 

Down on a farm in Halifax County one day a mule balked and 
nobody could get him to go. Finally an old Negro philosopher came 
along and looked the situation over, stooped down, picked up a 
handful of dirt, and rubbed it in the mule’s mouth. Sure enough, the 
mule moved off. 

Somebody said, ‘Uncle, how did you know that handful of dirt 
would make the mule go?” 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t rightly know it would make him go, 
but I figured it would change the current of his thinking.” 

I am absolutely aware of the economic problem of education. I am 
aware of a whole lot of the administrative problems, and I suppose I 
am aware of the pedagogical, the professional educational, problems 
in education. But I want to change the current of our thinking. You 
know, everybody is talking about babies as if they are a crisis, talking 
about the rising tide of students like waves of seawater or something 
of that sort. Well, now, I get my dander up on that. In North 
Carolina, you hear, we produce tobacco, we produce furniture. The 
truth is, our chief product down in North Carolina is babies. We have 
just about the highest birth rate in the nation. We believe in babies; 
and you never know, you know, but that you might raise up a baby 
that will make things easier for you! That has happened in history. 

I would like to call your attention to what old Dr. William Louis 
Poteat of Wake Forest College called a baby. He said, ‘‘Every baby is 
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God’s fresh and undiscouraged effort to redeem the world.” That is 
what we are dealing with. They are a little older than infants, and 
we are probably a little more than nurses; but we will call ourselves by 
humble names and then maybe we have a chance to move on without 
illusion. 

I am interested in opportunity, I want us to stop talking about 
education as a problem. Education is a thrilling experience. It is a 
divine enthusiasm that walks on two feet. One is the practical, Work; 
the other is the cultural, Play. Education will teach us how to make 
a living, and it ought to teach us how to make a thrilling experience 
out of our lives. 

I was talking last year to the chief educational officer of one of our 
nation-wide corporations and he made an interesting remark. He said, 
“Business wants to get more thought power into its employees. We 
are streamlining technical training too far and we believe that we have 
got to get back into the resource materials of literature and philosophy 
and art and music.” 

Well, there is my theme stated for me by a practical man. 

I think that much of life is in leisure. I am not going to talk about 
our changing pattern, etc., but all of us have some leisure and I think 
most of us waste it. I think it is because we do not have resources, 
and I believe that one of the greatest opportunities is in the field of 
resources. 

I would like to talk about our job as teachers for a minute. Jacques 
Barzun of Columbia in his great book, Teacher in America, put it 
this way. I use my own words: A baby is trying to open the door and 
ten people pass by. Of those ten people, five perhaps don’t even 
notice it at all. Of the remaining five, four see that the baby wants 
to open the door. They have a humanitarian impulse: they go in and 
open the door for the baby and turn him through. But the tenth per- 
son, the one that we represent here, says he will never open the 
door for the baby and never leave the baby until he teaches the baby 
how to open the door himself. That is the rare art that you and I are 
connected with, 
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I would like us to think about some commonplace things—but they 
are thrilling frontiers, just as thrilling as the frontier that our an- 
cestors opened up in this glorious country. I am talking about the 
| frontiers of the senses. 
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Take what a teacher did for Helen Keller. There was a personality 
without any avenue of expression except possibly the sense of touch. 
How that miracle came about: that from the feel of water running 
from a tap on her hand, Helen Keller was brought by her teacher to 
understand water, and from that understanding, to move on until she 
is one of the most receptive and one of the most communicative 
spirits in all history—it is a marvelous thing. 

I would like to think systematically for a moment. I think 
America is perhaps further along in recreational and creative resources 
in the field of physical play than any other way, and I am all for it. 
The athlete has the most beautifully co-ordinated body that God has 
ever given to a person, and I think that is why we idolize sport. I am 
more interested, however, in those sports that have more carry-over 
value for everybody in later life, but I will not dwell on that. 

I have mentioned an example of another resource, a language, a 
communication, in the form of music. The musician approaches life 
with his ear, because there is co-ordination of brain and body with 
that. But he has the most marvelous ear that God has ever given. The 
musician hears not only what you and I hear in nature and in life but 
he hears things that nobody else ever heard before; and we wouldn't 
believe it if he didn’t have the ability to perform it on an instrument 
and to write it down in symbols so that we enjoy it forever. 

I love to think about Beethoven as I listen to a recording of his 
Ninth Symphony. He was stone deaf when he composed that sym- 
phony, and yet he not only wrote it but he trained the orchestra and 
he trained the chorus. He could never have done so unless he was 
“hearing” that music with that innate spiritual ear. 

What a language, what an open door, what an opportunity we deal 
with! And art! 

I went out with Charlie Maruth yesterday, not only up Bear Creek 
Canyon but on up Cub Creek Canyon, because that bear has a cub; 
and I saw something of the Rocky Mountains, and am grateful for 
the experience. But I also saw Mrs. Maruth’s studio. I am passive in 
that field; but I have a reverence for it and I am constantly observing 
that what I think I see, the eye of the artist has brought out and has 
shown to me. 

Browning put it this way: He says you pass by a pine tree in front 
of your door for forty years and you never even see it, Then an 
artist puts it into a picture and you really look at it for the first time; 
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and better, you love it all your life long. What an avenue of reception 
and communication! What a frontier! 

Then my hobby of hobbies, the book. There I would have some- 
thing to say at length, but I don’t want to take up too much time. The 
book is the greatest of the mediums of education yet devised to extend 
our range into the past, and around us, and, for that matter, into the 
future. 

We have competitors for the book today in the movie, in television, 
in the radio, simply because we do not know how to use them. They 
do the work for the student. But it is impossible to read a real book 
without piercing through the word to the mind and the spirit that 
composed it and collaborating with that spirit. There is something 
for us to think about! 

I have spent my life making speeches over my native state, and 
stayed in homes not different, I think, from other homes in the 
nation. I spy around the house to see about books; and while there 
are splendid personal libraries here and there, as a rule I can not 
find a dozen good books in the average home. If I find them, they are 
not very well used. 

I don’t see how we are going to get a good intellectual climate 
until we have worked on the home and the community as well as on 
the school and the church. I believe it can be done; and I know that 
in practical America we would learn a great lesson if we knew that 
poetry is as practical as plowing. I found this out when I was plowing 
a crop and found a volume of Tennyson’s poetry on a table in the 
hall at home, and read him at lunch time. 

I discovered two things. One was that Tennyson is an easy, smooth, 
restful poet, and a good time to read him is when you are physically 
tired. But I found out something deeper, and that is that the music 
and the meaning of what he said added significance to my life, the 
very life that I was working out there in the field to support. 

I would like also, in thinking about our resources, to remind you 
of what Alfred North Whitehead said about talking, about conversa- 
tion. Whitehead said at Oxford he didn’t study anything but mathe- 
matics. Of course, he had grown up in a great school and, for that 
matter, read his Bible in Greek—a tremendously well read man—but 
at Oxford, as an undergraduate, he studied nothing but math. Some- 
body asked him how he came to his philosophy. He said he talked 
himself into it with his friends at Oxford. 
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I have thought so often of the time that is wasted in shallow chat- 
ter when people get together, and I hope that some day we will 
recover the lost art of conversation. It will bring us closer and more 
constructively together as folks. 

I began my talk to you—and I am not going to take up much 
more of your time—with the word “Faith.” Faith I think is that 
unbeatable thing that has hope in it, that will not be discouraged. Let 
us have that sort of faith in education. I refer again to my old friend, 
Dr. William Louis Poteat. He was in a conference of this sort one 
time and they were hanging crepe up again in the name of education, 
about the lack of knowledge of English grammar on the part of 
students. (The conference totally forgot that Chaucer and Shake- 
speare couldn’t even spell. But look what they could do!) Dr. Poteat 
said, “We must not get discouraged. We do make progress.’” He 
said, ‘““When they come to Wake Forest as freshmen, they say ‘I 
taken.’ That doesn’t discourage us. We work with them for four 
years, and when they graduate, they can say, ‘I have took.’” 

Well, we ought not to be too impatient. You know, we talk about 
our public schools. I was coming from New York a few weeks ago 
and there was a whole carload of young people attached to that 
train. They were good looking, they were well dressed, they had the 
quality we call savoir-faire. They really were well along in knowing 
what is what; and I thought they must be some college delegation. To 
my great delight, I found out that they were nothing on earth but a 
catload of ordinary public high school boys and girls that had been 
in New York for a conference at Columbia and were returning home. 

If you really look around you in America, you rejoice in that sort 
of thing. We are a pioneer people; we are rude people; we are a 
crude people all over, by and large. Education in the public schools 
is like the point of the subsoil plow. You have a few inches of good 
topsoil. You send down the subsoil plow and it turns up clay, not 
fertile at all. But you keep on working and blending, and after a 
while you have thickened the fertile soil. I think that is what the 
school is. It is subsoiling and forever bringing up more and more 
and more people into the advantages of education. It is a divine 
spirit—and I mean what I say. 

I could find great and learned illustrations of the movement of 
the spirit, that believes in God, believes in folks, believes in oppor- 
tunities and realizes on it. I always like to find my illustrations in 
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humble circumstances. I had an old friend—he is gone now—in 
Chapel Hill. Again, he was one of those simple, great spiritual char- 
acters, a Negro man, a simple day laborer, but an artist with a shovel 
and a hoe, a gentleman and a deep scholar of the ways of the spirit. 
I met him on the sidewalk one morning and spoke to him. I said, 
“Good morning, Uncle Allison. How are you feeling this morning?” 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I feels low in my mind. I had a misery in 
my side last night and it kept me awake all night long.” 

Well, I was showing sympathy and making conversation. I said, 
“Uncle Allison, you would better take it easy today. You would 
better not go to work today. Maybe you would better see a doctor.” 

He sort of smiled and said, ‘‘No sir, I ain’t goin’ to see no doctor; 
I’m goin’ to do what I always does when I feels low in my mind. 
I'm goin’ to get on with my work. When I gets to workin’, the first 
thing you know I gets to prayin’, and when I gets to prayin’, the next 
thing you know I gets to singin’; and by the time I gets to singin’, 
the spirit comes and moves the burden away. And,” he said, “all of 
us born on this earth has got a burden; and the spirit is the only 
thing that can move the burden.” 


The Great Enterprise 
MARTENA TENNEY SASNETT 
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R. CHAIRMAN, members of AACRAO, and guests, I accept 
; the honor of being here today in the name of all those who 

made possible this new manual—A Guide to the Admission and 
Placement of Foreign Students. 

The United States is engaged in one of the great enterprises in 
the history of mankind, the education of outstanding youth of the 
world. This book was prepared in the hope and in the belief that it 
would serve as a significant tool in the selection of students for this 
great enterprise. 

I would like to take this opportunity publicly to express apprecia- 
tion for the loyalty and helpfulness of the 12-member Advisory Com- 
mittee, which was especially constituted to aid in the creation of the 
Guide; for the tireless co-operation of admissions officers and foreign 
student advisers in more than forty institutions throughout the coun- 
try; for the encouragement and counsel of AACRAO administrative 
officers; and for the unfailing kindness and efficiency of the staff 
members of the Institute of International Education. Special recogni- 
tion should be accorded John Rhoads and William Smyser of 
AACRAO for their advice and assistance. I would like to pay high 
tribute to Donald Shank of IIE, whose wise planning and direction 
made the project a most pleasurable task. Mention should be made 
of Mrs, Vandi Haygood, a former IIE staff member, who was 
responsible for the first tentative outline of the Guide; her untimely 
death robbed us of her counsel just as the writing of the Guide was 
to begin. It was a challenge and a joy to be a part of the teamwork 
of this large group. 

I know members of AACRAO will be pleased to learn that the 
Advisory Committee constituted for the Guide has become a stand- 
ing committee of AACRAO, by executive action of your organization. 
In the years ahead this Committee on the Selection of Foreign Stu- 
dents is destined to play an important role in matters of international 
educational exchange. 

A few weeks ago my husband was telling Dr. von KleinSmid, 
Chancellor of the University of Southern California, about the 
foreign student admissions Guide. In the midst of Mr. Sasnett’s de- 
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scription of the scope of the volume Dr. von KleinSmid inquired, 
“Do they have anything in the Guide about bleeding gums?” “‘Bleed- 
ing gums?’ my husband repeated. “Yes,” the Chancellor replied, 
with a twinkle in his eyes but a sober look on his face. He continued, 
“The boy who left my office just as you came in is a foreign student. 
He is one of a family of 13 children. His father has been twice 
divorced and was recently married for a third time. The father now 
says he is unable to send money to his son. The boy came to the 
United States to study engineering in a junior college. He did not 
receive there the training he needed, so he has transferred to our 
University. He is failing in his studies. Before he came to us he had 
had so little to eat that his health has become impaired. To add to 
all his troubles he now has bleeding gums. I was just wondering if 
the admissions Guide included any solution to the problem of bleed- 
ing gums.” 

I wish we might claim that it offered this solution! I wish we might 
make the blanket claim which was made by a public relations firm 
recently: ‘“Here’s the solution—now what’s your problem?” Perhaps 
our one claim for A Guide to the Admission and Placement of For- 
eign Students can be this—and frankly I think it is the highest recom- 
mendation which can be given to a work of this nature—it is a 
compilation of normative patterns of the best experience and insight 
in this particular field which we have to date. This manual represents 
years and years of trial and error in foreign student admissions prac- 
tices throughout the country, of assessment and reassessment. 

We must, of course, balance this claim by saying that this book is 
just a beginning, not an end. It is the beginning of a constant sharing 
process between institutions, private organizations and government 
agencies, which must be promoted and increased as the years go by. 
This book is one of our first symbols that we need each other in this 
great enterprise. For many years most of us within higher education 
were so busy forging the tools for our own particular institutional set- 
ups that there was no time to inquire what others were doing. Fur- 
thermore, we didn’t want to appear unequal to our tasks, to seem to 
be copycats, or to beg information which we should have had. For- 
tunately times have changed: more recently we have been looking out 
of our gopher holes with interest and concern to see what the other 
fellow is doing, to ask him how he is getting along, to check our 
ideas against his, to appropriate some of his suggestions, and to 
show him how he can use some of ours. This book is one of the results. 
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It has been pointed out that one of the reasons science has made 
such great advances is that the scientists have not only shared their 
successes, but also their failures. This sharing of failures is, of course, 
a sign of maturity and progress. Our admissions Guide is obviously 
a volume of successes as they have been tested to date. The time is 
not far off, I believe, when foreign student admissions officers and 
foreign student advisers will welcome an opportunity to hold discus- 
sions around the theme, “How I Failed—and Why.” 


II 


The Chancellor’s question about bleeding gums is a trenchant one, 
because it faces us squarely with the fact that in every case we deal 
with 4 person—a person who has fears and anxieties, hostility and 
love, despair and aspiration . . . even as you and I. I can still re- 
member the first time I heard the remark, made by an experienced 
admissions officer in a discussion on evaluation of foreign credentials, 
““Let’s not forget in reviewing a set of academic credentials that we 
are judging a person.” I have heard this admonition many times 
since. Every time it is uttered it is greeted with the same affirmative 
response, the same animated nodding of heads. This simple reminder 
appears in our Guide. But wherever it is now used, like every truth 
that becomes a shibboleth, the impact of its meaning is lost because 
of our familiarity with it. What does it mean to sustain the con- 
stant awareness that, as we review a lot of sterile numbers and class 
titles on a series of credentials, we are really judging a person? This 
question can be asked of any admissions officer or registrar, whether 
he evaluates foreign credentials or domestic ones. It is tempting to 
believe that in appraising scholastic documents one is not involved in 
a student’s emotional life, that courses and numbers are purely im- 
personal data. But every student identifies himself with his accom- 
plishments, and his accomplishments are symbolized tangibly in his 
academic credentials. Therefore, these documents represent him as a 
person. This situation takes on added significance in the case of a 
foreign student. When we juggle a foreign student’s credits, as we 
have to, we not only threaten his ego, and thereby his emotional 
stability, but we appear to sit in judgment on the education which 
his country has given him. In the years ahead I believe we will be 
faced with heightened emotions in our foreign students because of 
the present trend of intense nationalism. Nationalism is an inevi- 
table product of the times—the result of many nations striving for 
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total independence and individual status. With nationalism so strong 
in our political scene, it is bound to be reflected in the defense 
mechanisms of our foreign students. 

As we confront a foreign student, then, over his credentials—in 
either the initial correspondence or in his later visits to our office— 
how can we deal creatively with the situation in terms of the most 
effective interpersonal relations? Each of us is responsible for main- 
taining his own institution’s integrity in the standards he upholds, 
but at the same time he must deal with a sensitive person and one 
who represents another nation. I share my thoughts on this subject 
with great humility. I confess at once that I am like the man who 
admitted that he was so poor in kindergarten that he even “flunked 
sandbox.” The only way I know how to keep from “flunking sand- 
box’’ again and again is to think all around these matters and dis- 
cuss them with those who have similar concern. Therefore, I set 
forth for your consideration today two basic points of reference in 
this matter of dealing with foreign students. I believe these points 
apply to every interpersonal relationship—foreign or otherwise. 
A relationship with a foreign student merely steps up the drama and 
potency of the person-to-person encounter because of the barriers of 
language and culture. 

Our first point for consideration is this: when we think of inter- 
national educational exchange in terms of persons and person-to- 
person relationships, we become aware of what Archibald MacLeish 
designates as “our common humanity.” Dr. MacLeish holds that 
appreciation of our common humanity is the real basis for inter- 
cultural understanding. As he states it: 

We mean that the peoples of the world . . . do in fact agree on the 
fundamental values, and the essential nature of life. They believe— 
and they must believe—in man. They believe in man’s capacity to 
know. They share his destiny. They know the same emotions of desire 
and hope and sorrow and despair. They face the same mysteries of 
time and space and change, of light and dark. They struggle with the 
same human problems and ask the same human questions.* 


One of the most dramatic proofs of our common humanity is to 
be found in the recent research study conducted by Dr. Gordon W. 
Allport of Harvard and Dr. James Gillespie of Colby. Many of you 
may know of it. These professors undertook “to explore the atti- 


’ Archibald MacLeish, “How Can UNESCO Contribute to World Peace?” Edu- 
cational Record, January 1948. 
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tudes of youth in ten different countries toward their personal lives 
and future careers.’ This is the first cross-national study of its kind 
to be made. The findings are intriguing; they are published in a 
small Doubleday pamphlet entitled Youth’s Outlook on the Future. 
Here in a scientific study we find clues to the common denominators 
in the hopes and concerns of representative youth of the world. 

One of our well-known social scientists, Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
in his article ‘Understanding Brotherhood,” has written about our 
common humanity from the standpoint of an anthropologist. He 
tells us that research in his field has “helped people to understand 
that insofar as human relations are concerned there are no such 
things as groups but only persons. One has human relationships 
with persons, not with ‘races’ or nations. . . .” Dr. Montagu goes on 
to explain: 

The social anthropologists have shown us that the social differences 
which exist between the different peoples of the world are principally 
due to the differences in the history of experience which each of these 
people has undergone, and not because one people is superior to an- 
other. The physical anthropologists have shown us that there are no 
such things as superior physical traits which are the monopoly of any 
one group, but that every people possesses a maximum number of 
superior traits which are adaptively valuable and which are the result- 
ants of a long and successful biological history. In the scale of bi- 
ology, of psychology, and of humanity all people are of equal value. 
This does not mean that all people are the same or that every indi- 
vidual is endowed with the same capacities, but it does mean that, 
however different individual capacities may be, they cannot be at- 
tributed to group differences, and that every person has a right to 
enjoy his birthright, which is, as an American philosopher has said, 
development. 


Dr. Montagu adds: 

Everyone who has been working in this field during the last twenty- 
five years (he is still referring to the field of anthropology) will agree 
that we have made great progress in realizing the democratic way of 
life in which all men and women of different complexions, creeds, 
cultural origins and customs can live together with mutual respect, 
understanding, and cooperation.? 
7M. F. Ashley Montagu, “Understanding Brotherhood: Four Points of View,” 


in To Hold These Truths (Our Moral and Spiritual Resources for Brotherhood), 
a Symposium. The National Conference of Christians and Jews. New York: Astoria 


Press, 1954, pp. 47, 48-49. 
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“Mutual respect, understanding, and co-operation” —these are, of 
course, the constant objectives toward which all of our international 
educational exchange is directed. We say these objectives in other 
words, too—words like “freedom,” “progress,” “peace.” These are 
big words; they are great words. Always they will be our goals. But 
for a long time we labored under the illusion that if we could just 
bring enough students from abroad, let them profit from our ad- 
vanced knowledge, and let them see democracy in action, we would 
thereby “win friends and influence people” the world around. Now 
we have discovered to our dismay that the situation created by inter- 
national educational exchange is no different than the situation 
created by marriage. You can create an intimate living relationship, 
but you cannot be assured that “mutual respect, understanding, and 
co-operation” will result. Scorn and hostility can be generated as 
easily as respect and love. 

This is what the research sociologists, too, have been telling us, 
after amassing information on the foreign students who have re- 
turned to their homelands. We are now warned from every side that 
“respect,” “‘understanding,” “co-operation,” “progress,” “‘peace,” 
are only magnificent abstractions unless they become implemented in 
person-to-person relationships, by you and by me. It would seem, 
then, that an awareness of our “common humanity” is indicated as 
a basic point of reference in our dealings with foreign students. 


Ill 


Our other point of reference, I am persuaded, lies in the area of 
communications. It might be illustrated by a story I read recently. 
It was told by a mother who traveled to France with her small son, 
Christopher. In describing Christopher's interest in the first French- 
men he saw, his mother wrote: 

Getting into a tender to be landed, Chris made his friendly way 
straight to the men and inquired politely, “What are you doing?” 
A workman grinned at him amiably and replied, also politely, “Com- 
ment ¢a va, petit?” 

My son returned to me with tragedy scrawled on his face and his 
tears barely contained. “I’ve spent all my life learning to talk,” he 
said in a voice that wrenched my heart, “and now I can’t talk to 
these people.” 


In a very real sense our plight is like Christopher's; only, of 
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course, more crucial. Even as adults it is easy to delude ourselves 
that if the foreigners would only have sufficient command of Eng- 
lish it would be easy for us to communicate with them. But mere 
words as words are not the only hazard we face. The art of suc- 
cessful communication, as all of us realize, depends both on how we 
formulate what we say, and the manner in which we say it. These 
are subtle factors, but they are determinative. The wording of our 
explanations and the spirit we manifest are the real keys to whether 
a student will be receptive and co-operative, or resentful and hos- 
tile. 

The art of communication has one other important factor—the 
element of time, for satisfactory explanations. We are offering to the 
youth of the world what has rightly been called “the gifts of gifts,” 
the gift of education. But a foreign student’s background of culture 
and training has not prepared him to accept our particular form of 
education unless we help him, through painstaking explanation, to 
understand its peculiar characteristics and requirements. The foreign 
student starts his campus experience as a babe in our academic woods; 
he is somewhat awed and inhibited in his relation to officers who are 
charged with enforcing institutional rules and regulations; he is 
inclined to be on the defensive. Hence, explanations of whys and 
wherefores disarm him and help him to comprehend both his situa- 
tion and ours. 

In this challenging feat of explaining matters satisfactorily, we 
will be greatly strengthened and much more successful if we speak 
out of a sound knowledge of a student’s own background. With 
your Committee on Evaluation of Foreign Credentials and your Com- 
mittee on Selection of Foreign Students, AACRAO is now in posi- 
tion to stockpile information which will help us increasingly to 
understand our students from abroad and to quicken our appreciation 
of the related skills involved. 

I recall with both amusement and consternation a remark that 
was made a few years ago when I was on a planning committee 
for a national conference of foreign student advisers. The members 
of the committee were discussing the prospect of setting up in one 
of our plenary sessions small dramatic scenes in at attempt to illus- 
trate some of the more successful ways of counseling foreign stu- 
dents. Social psychologists were to be our keynote speakers. Sud- 
denly a member of the planning committee remarked brusquely, 
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“Well, I for one don’t want to hear a lot about how to build ‘rap- 
port’!’’ I can sympathize with this gentleman, but if we are to build 
bridges of understanding should we not look for help from every 
quarter and be receptive to it? If so, the complex field of communi- 
cation is one which we may need to explore if we are to cope ade- 
quately with our person-to-person relationships with individuals from 
other cultures. 

This year the lives of 36,494 foreign students are being redi- 
rected by education in our colleges and universities instead of in 
their own, What these students are receiving, naturally, is an edu- 
cation designed primarily to fit citizens for ovr economy and our 
social structure. For some, this education will contribute to their 
personal success at home and their country’s welfare; for others, it 
will have little or no value for them or for their nation’s needs. But 
the machinery of international educational exchange has turned and 
the die has been cast; the final outcomes no one can foresee. 

The Christmas after the close of the Second World War my hus- 
band and I received from Zurich our usual Christmas card from 
Dr. Adolph Keller, the Swiss scholar and founder of the ecumenical 
movement. In a corner of the card Dr. Keller had written, ‘“Trem- 
bling but trusting.” With what we now know of the hazards as well 
as the achievements of international educational exchange, these 
three words seem cogently to express the attitude of most of those 
who are responsibly involved in our foreign student venture. 

When I was a foreign student admissions officer at the University 
of Southern California, a student from Ghana, which was then the 
Gold Coast, began his letter to us in these words: 

My desire to study in one of your famous universities is now grow- 
ing out of control. That you may secure me a chance in your univer- 
sity is all that I am praying for. May God help you to win my cause. 


We are engaged in a most promising but a most precarious enter- 
prise—the education of future leaders of the world. To paraphrase 
the words of the student from the Gold Coast: May God help us 


to win their cause. 
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Résumé 
GEORGE P. TUTTLE 


I 

A I was in the midst of preparing this paper, primarily with the 

idea that here was my chance to impress upon you the wisdom 
I had gained through the years and to elicit from you some measure 
of condolence that my days of usefulness were passed, I ran across 
something that gave me pause. Dr. James M. Mackintosh, interna- 
tionally known health educator, tells in Hospitals, the Journal of the 
American Hospital Association, how in 1933, when he was in his 
early forties, he wrote himself a letter that was to remain unopened 
until his 65th birthday. In February 1956 he opened the 23-year-old 
letter and reviewed the advice therein, In that letter of March 6, 
1933 he told himself three things: 

“In the first place, you will become more talkative. Try to curb 
this fault, because it is the early sign of unwillingness to learn from 
younger people. Secondly, do not get suspicious of people and their 
motives, and avoid especially prying into the affairs of young folk, 
even on the plea that you can help them. If they ask for help in 
time of trial, give it in full measure, but don’t imagine that the 
so-called wisdom acquired by you from experience will help them, 
unless they feel the need. Thirdly, do not try to attract sympathy 
to yourself. Do not pose as the dear old man, in the hope of hearing 
affectionate murmurs that you are young in spirit.” Dr. Mackintosh 
replied thanking himself for his earlier letter, saying he considered 
it a little solemn and indicating he would try to follow the advice in 
it, and then added this postscript: “It has been such fun since you 
wrote.” 

So you will find very little wisdom in this paper based on age and 
experience and no pleas for sympathy. 

The first contact I ever had with a registrar occurred late in my 
senior year in high school, and it did not sow any seeds which later 
fertilized into my choice of a profession. My record was submitted 
to the registrar and was returned with a crisp little note saying I 
could not be admitted for lack of one required course in history. 
I had not pursued any fancy curriculum—there were none in those 
days. I had taken (and passed) 4 years of English, 24 of mathe- 
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matics, 3 of French, 2 of Latin, 2 of science, and 2 of history. But, 
as the registrar informed me, it was stated in the catalogue, 3 in his- 
tory were required. That registrar has gone to his last reward, so I 
can now tell you that my high school principal gave me the shortest 
text he could find on the lacking phase of history, told me to read 
it and report to him when I had done so; and he would then add 
the precious history to my record. We both performed the contract 
and the registrar, lacking full information of the procedure followed, 
was satisfied. This reminds me of a cartoon on the office wall of a 
friend of mine. A big executive is standing behind his desk glaring 
at a too persistent assistant and shouting: ‘“There is no reason for 
‘It, it’s just our policy.” 

Well, despite this experience I did become a registrar, or director 
of admissions and records, as the position was later called. I came 
to the University of Illinois in August 1911 as an assistant in the 
Registrar’s Office and reached retirement there in September 1956. 
During this time I outlasted seven presidents, four comptrollers, and 
innumerable deans, 

Shortly after becoming registrar in 1920 two events occurred 
which were extremely important, since they evidenced the support I 
might expect to receive from the President of the University, and 
gave me the confidence which for a young registrar was so important. 
At the time the University was visiting the smaller institutions in 
the State, on their request, to determine anew the basis upon which 
their work might be transferred to the University. There has to 
be a first time for everything and eventually I had my first assign- 
ment to visit one of these colleges. After the visit, much to my dis- 
comfort, I found that I must make an adverse report, but I frankly 
reported conditions as I had seen them. My report was approved 
and a copy was sent to the institution. Its president immediately 
made a personal appeal to the President of the University. Our 

resident read my report, questioned me rather searchingly, and 
stood firmly behind me despite the fact that there was pressure from 
influential friends of the college and from the group which sup- 
ported it. 

The other event to which I have referred concerned pressure from 
important members of our own staff who were interested in obtain- 
ing admission of a young man who failed to meet our published 
entrance requirements and who therefore had been denied admission. 
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The argument of the staff members who pleaded his case with the 
President was that he came from a very prominent and influential 
family who were strong supporters of the University, all of which 
was true; and that his poor record did not represent his real ability, 
which may or may not have been true. Here again the president did 
not budge. In fact he complimented me on having had the fortitude 
to stand up under pressure. I tell you this simply to point out how 
important it is to have the support of your president. I was most 
fortunate to have this support verified so early in my career as a 
registrar. 

Incidentally I later had a number of experiences in visiting in- 
stitutions about the State, some of them amusing. I recall one in 
particular. I arrived in the town where the college to be visited 
was located, late at night and found the small hotel filled. The pro- 
ptietor, however, took me to the second floor of a nearby building 
where he apparently had made arrangements to house an overflow. 
I looked about the room and discovered several varieties of lini- 
ment on the dresser and other evidences of a settled inhabitant. My 
curiosity was aroused to the extent that next day at luncheon in the 
home of the president of the college I was visiting, I described my 
lodging place and asked for an explanation. The president with 
much amusement said, ‘“The explanation is simple: you slept last 
night in the Old Ladies Home.” 

Any registrar of a state supported institution will have contacts 
with members of the state legislature, or general assembly as it is 
called in Illinois. Those in private institutions doubtless have similar 
contacts with influential friends who have contributed to the finan- 
cial support of their institutions. It is a peculiar fact—well perhaps 
not so peculiar—that legislators and other influential parties seem 
to support candidates who for one reason or another have failed to 
gain admission or have gotten into disciplinary or scholastic diff- 
culty. I do not know much about the wealthy supporter of the 
private college, but I can tell you from my experience that the bark 
of the legislator is much worse than his bite. He feels that he must 
write letters or make personal appeals when some constituent ap- 
proaches him with a difficulty involving the University. However, 
upon a frank statement of the facts, he will take the mo answer he 
expected without quibbling. 

I recall one perfect example of this. It involved the refusal to 
admit to our College of Medicine a candidate whose premedical 
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record obviously was far below the requirements of any respectable 
medical college. Apparently this young man’s family was one which 
exerted strong political influence, for a member of the legislature 
drove with an uncle of the boy a total of 260 miles and spent about 
three hours in my office discussing the situation. I thought I had 
convinced them that nothing could be done. However, in a few 
days the legislator was back again, this time with the boy and his 
mother. We spent hours going over and over again the situation. 
Finally the legislator rose from his chair, walked over to me and, 
with his back to his clients, said to me out of the corner of his 
mouth, ‘You see what sons of —————— I have to deal with in my 
district.” 

I could continue throughout this paper detailing personal experi- 
ences, many of them pleasant, such as those concerned with the 
assignment of scholarships to worthy undergraduate students; some 
of them unpleasant, such as dealing with the applicant who has 
presented fraudulent credentials; all of them interesting. But they 
would be similar to the experiences with which you are all familiar. 
So I will restrain myself and go on to other matters. 


II 


A great deal has been said in our annual meetings and also in 
our Journal about the early days of our Association. Despite this I 
should like to review what I consider some of the high lights in its 
development. While I had no part in AACRAO until 1920, still 
it was my good fortune to know most of the registrars who met 
in 1910 to form our Association. The 1910 meeting attracted 24 
registrars, The first president was Alfred H. Parrott of North 
Dakota Agricultural College, whom many of you know. In October 
1945 Mr. Parrott gave a paper before the North Central Association 
of College Registrars in which he presented the predicament of the 
early registrar. Mr. Parrott quotes Mr. Espenshade of Pennsylvania 
State as likening the registrar to the bumpers of an automobile: 
“he was expected to take all the campus jolts, front and back.” In 
those days he was the number one campus goat. 

It was at exactly this same time, 1910, that Mr. Gillis was called 
into his president’s office and told, “Mr. Gillis, I am asking you 
to take over the registrar’s work in addition to your teaching. It 
will never take over two hours a day.” Mr. Gillis adds that he was 
given no office assistance. 
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According to Mr. Parrott, the registrars who met together for the 
first time in 1910 found themselves immediately in a quandary. 
After all what precisely was a registrar? Their first action was to 
draw up a statement listing all the functions which each of them 
performed. The result caused some consternation. Their duties cov- 
ered such a wide range of functions that definition was practically 
impossible. At the second annual meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to study the possibility of delimiting the functions of the 
office. This was followed at the third meeting by a very competent 
paper by the registrar of Columbia University, which distinguished 
between proper and improper functions of a registrar’s office and 
which, quoting Mr. Parrott again, “set the pattern for many a 
registrar's office and certainly elevated the office far above the plane 
of a clerk.” This was certainly a good start, but the paper was 
largely concerned with a definition of the mechanics of the office 
and did not touch upon the broader aspects of the position as we 
know it today. 

The 1914 meeting was held at Richmond, Virginia, with 46 
present. The Treasurer reported total receipts for the year of $204.13, 
total expenditures of $160.21, leaving a balance of $43.92. He was 
not fully trusted, however, for two auditors were appointed to 
review and report upon the correctness of his report. Registrars have 
always been cautious souls! 

We began to think early about our relationships to other admin- 
istrative officers. As early as 1914 a paper was presented on the 
relation of the registrar's office to the dean’s office. The conclusion 
reached by the author is interesting. He said: “(1) He (the regis- 
trar) must furnish him (the dean) with the various kinds of in- 
formation which he needs in order to properly administer the work 
of his office; and (2) the registrar must himself settle minor cases 
of discipline, upon which he will spend a goodly portion of his 
time and energy during his term.” It would appear that in the mind 
of the author of this paper the registrar’s relation to the dean was 
one of a clerkship. 

However, there were signs even in this early 1914 meeting that 
we were alive to our prerogatives. Mr. Espenshade, then registrar 
of Pennsylvania State College, advised the meeting that the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools had published a resolution concerning the use of the terms, 
“honorable dismissal” and “statement of record.” He called atten- 
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tion to the fact that the Registrar's Association had not had repre- 
sentation on this Committee, nor had its judgment been sought with 
reference to the resolution, which in his opinion was far from ade- 
quate. He boldly suggested that ‘for the work which it is doing and 
for the service which it can render, the AACR, henceforth, de- 
serves recognition by the National Conference Committee and rep- 
resentation upon it.” This statement was not passed over lightly 
by the meeting, for a resolution was adopted unanimously to be 
sent to the presidents of institutions holding membership in the 
Association and to the Secretary of the National Conference Commit- 
tee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, detailing eight 
items that transcripts should include. This was a much more prac- 
tical approach to the transcript problem than the National Conference 
Committee had presented in its resolution. 

These registrars who formed our Association or who were active 
in its earlier years, were men and women of distinction and of 
vision. They saw past their present. They visioned an important 
future for the registrar and admissions officer. Illustrative of this is 
a talk by Registrar O. L. Elliott at our 1924 meeting, titled “A 
Forward Look.” Mr. Elliott had been Registrar of Leland Stanford 
University for more than a decade before the 1924 meeting. I should 
like to quote from his paper because he has foretold quite well what 
we today conceive to be the broader functions of a registrar and 
admissions officer. 

“The Registrar of the future is not going to neglect any of the 
detail which contributes to office efficiency, but here he will take 
first of all the university point of view and think of his work in 
terms of administration and academic problems of the university as 
a whole. 

“Two problems that are chiefly to concern the registrar in the 
next decade are: (1) How shall fitness for college be determined? 
(2) What may the college or university reasonably demand of its 
students and how may it hold its standards to just this point? 

“If the registrar of the future wants to serve the university in a 
large way, his position is one of great vantage and his opportunities 
not exceeded by those of any other administrative officer.” 


III 


Up to this point (1924) I should say that the Association had 
grown in influence among registrars and admissions officers and in 
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the opportunities it afforded them for broadening their own hori- 
zons, but it had not received very serious attention or recognition 
from other national educational organizations. The registrar and 
admissions officer was well established among institutions as an 
important administrative officer—no longer a clerk; but he had 
contributed only in a few isolated instances to educational adminis- 
tration in ways that would bring him national recognition. To my 
mind the year 1925 marks the beginning of such recognition. 

It was in this year that what had been our Association Bulletin 
was expanded into a regularly published quarterly journal. 

Registrars had been struggling for years with questionnaires from 
a wide variety of sources requesting statistics of various sorts. Many 
of these were couched in terms that required endless hours of search- 
ing records. Furthermore there had been little attempt among insti- 
tutions themselves to standardize terms or to unify enrollment data 
so as to make accurate comparisons between institutions possible. 
The annual reports required by what was then the U.S. Bureau of 
Education had been a particular source of difficulty. 

It was in this year 1925 that a voice loud enough, forceful 
enough, and, yes, angry enough to create some stir nationally and 
particularly in Washington was first heard from a registrar. The voice 
was that of Rodney M. West of the University of Minnesota, one 
of our most competent and forthright members. He spoke at our 
1925 meeting under the title, ‘“‘Registrarial Co-operation in Edu- 
cational Research.” It was a statesmanlike and forceful presentation. 
It included very’ frank criticism both of the lack of uniformity of 
statistical terminology among institutions and of failure to understand 
the data submitted from institutions by those to whom they were 
sent, with particular reference to the U.S. Bureau of Education. I am 
sure this very fair presentation had an effect in Washington and 
elsewhere. This is evident in the fact that somewhat later when, 
at the suggestion of the U.S. Office of Education, there was organ- 
ized a National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education our Association was included in its membership, 
and by the further fact that later still the U.S. Office of Education 
asked our Association to appoint a standing committee to co-operate 
with it. That Committee (whose duties were later expanded to in- 
clude co-operation with other governmental agencies) has held 
annual conferences with officials of the U.S. Office of Education, 
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which in my judgment have been very profitable to us and to the 
U.S. Office. 

The activities of our Association and of individual registrars and 
admissions officers during and immediately following World War II 
and more recently in important studies indicative of future enroll- 
ment trends, I believe have greatly enhanced our national standing. 
We are now asked to share in the activities of other national or- 
ganizations in the field of education such as the American Council 
oni Education, the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experi- 
ences, the U.S. Office of Education, the regional associations, and 
others. Our own Joxrnal, through wise editorship, has become one 
of national interest in the field of education; and other publications 
of the Association and of our membership have received wide and 
respectful attention. 

And so it seems to me not only have we come of age, but we 
have reached a degree of maturity where we are recognized for our 
accomplishments and respectfully heard in educational conferences. 
Our profession and our Association representing it, have kept pace 
with the growth of institutions and with the complexities of ad- 
ministration which that growth has brought with it. _ 

However, we cannot remain static and contemporary. Like our 
institutions, we are faced with an unprecedented situation demand- 
ing caution, change, and progress. The brilliant British scholar 
D. W. Brogan, who has spent many years in the United States, has 
summarized his judgment of us in a book entitled, The American 
Character. He has this to say about change: ‘The critical period in 
the life of a national society comes when it has to learn new habits, 
acquire new emotional attitudes, possibly unlearn old lessons, forget 
some old and once useful habits. Such necessary change is painful 
for an individual and for a people. The cost of necessary adaptation 
is very great. It means personal risk, personal discomfort, personal 
stock-taking.”’ 

Mr. Brogan’s statement, it seems to me, has direct application 
to the critical situation which confronts higher education in the 
immediate future. The forthcoming years will tax the capacity of 
higher education to adjust to new conditions to a greater extent even 
than did the sudden influx of students after World War II. Registrars 
and admissions officers will be in the very center of this situation 
and in a strategic position to give impartial counsel on a wide variety 
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of university affairs affecting attitudes and contemplated actions. 
I should like to suggest a few of the many immediate problems 
which face higher education, which may properly be of concern to 
the registrar and admissions officer. | 


IV 


There is need for increased activity in self-studies within each of 
our institutions. Can any one of you honestly say that there is not 
waste motion within your institution, perhaps even in your own 
office? We are approaching a time when it will be essential that we 
eliminate from our institutions every unimportant feature in our 
procedures and in our offerings. The place to begin is in our own 
offices. Needless to say I do not mean to imply that you should 
limit your activities in this regard to your own office or expect to 
find there major items whose correction will be of extreme im- 
portance. You cannot, however, expect to have much influence in 
wider self-studies if your own office can be pointed to as an example 
of waste and inefficiency. If your own house is in order, you will 
be in a position to take a leading part in institution-wide self- 
appraisal. In fact because of your intimate institutions-wide knowl- 
edge and your position of impartiality you should be able to suggest 
to your president precisely where to look for situations involving 
wasted effort, and where there can be eliminations or limitations 
without affecting institutional prestige. 

In Mind in the Making James Harvey Robinson has observed that: 
“A history of philosophy and theology could be written in terms of 
grouches, wounded pride, and aversions.’’ Could not much the same 
thing be said of some aspects of higher education? 

Should institutions raise their entrance requirements as a means 
of limiting enrollments? Dr. David D. Henry, now President of the 
University of Illinois, in December 1946, speaking before a Michi- 
gan regional meeting of our Association on the then practical veteran 
problem, had this to say about admission requirements in that situa- 
tion: “In this connection (admission requirements) I enter a note 
of protest against institutional practice of using the current enroll- 
ment demand as an excuse for raising scholastic requirements for 
admission beyond those formerly in effect, or establishing other 
artificial screening criteria. A change of entrance requirements which 
would result in the exclusion of those who normally would gain 
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admission either is an indictment of our previous standards, or is 
submission to easy administration which ignores the human ele- 
ment.” 

I should hope that you as admissions officers would take a firm 
stand against expediency in this matter of admissions. Remember 
the dictionary definition of that ugly word. It is: “A regard for 
what is politic or advantageous rather than for what is right or just; 
a sense of self interest.” 

I believe there never will be too many students going to college in 
this country. I believe further that this country is rich enough to 
support higher education for all who can profit by it. 

We should not raise entrance requirements solely as an exclusion 
device. Unquestionably the wrong young people get into our col- 
leges in considerable numbers, but we must bear in mind that there 
are imposing numbers of intellectually talented young people who 
get no chance to go to college. Registrars and admissions officers, 
while condemning artificial exclusion devices, should be actively, 
concerned with the development of new and better methods of 
selection; with the improvement of tests and testing procedures; with 
plans for searching out those capable youngsters whose talents are 
presently wasted because of the lack of opportunity to go on with 
their education as far as they are capable of going—studies have 
indicated the cost factor is not as important a deterrent as might be 
assumed; with the co-ordinating and improvement of high school 
and college counseling procedures; and with the creation among the 
public of a better understanding of what college actually means. 

I should like to dwell a moment on counseling, or perhaps a 
better term is guidance. I am convinced that a good many misfits in 
college are due to wrong decisions as to the choice of a curriculum 
or in fact to the decision to go to college at all. Parents who want 
their sons and daughters to follow their own professions, or the 
desire of some youngster to follow the profession of some prominent 
person in his community, or the glamour around some technical 
subject described in Popular Science, too often is the basis of deci- 
sion. 

Guidance toward college to be effective cannot of course begin 
on college campuses. It must begin down in the secondary schools. 
There are not enough people in the secondary schools who are 
trained in guidance work including the use and interpretation of 
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tests, and there is not enough co-operation between guidance per- 
sonnel in our colleges and those that are working with youngsters 
in the lower grades. Our colleges need to stress among students who 
are prospective teachers the desirability of training in this field. 
Admissions officers I am sure are keenly aware of the need of a 
unified guidance program begun well down in the secondary school 
gtades and continuing in college. They can through persistent ad- 
vocacy of such a program do much to improve it as one means of 
searching out good college material and of turning aside into other 
more proper channels those young people who do not have the sort 
of ability it takes to succeed in college. 

In a recent commencement address Chief Justice Warren made 
a statement which is important, I believe, for college and university 
administrators to note. He said: ‘Too often principles give way to 
expediency, loyalty to self-interest, and team work to individual 
play.”” Whether we represent junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, technical institutions, or complex universities, 
private institutions or public institutions, we should recognize to the 
fullest measure that we are all engaged in a single enterprise, the 
education of youth above the secondary school level, and we should 
all work together to that end. It seems to me that actions of our 
individual institutions are too often motivated, if not by expediency, 
certainly by self-interest and individual play. There is too much 
“keeping up with the Joneses’’ among our institutions. Too much 
unnecessary rivalry, and I do not refer to the athletic field. There 
is extreme need for interinstitutional, even regional studies by public 
and private institutions working together to weed out unnecessary 
duplication and to establish co-operative programs beyond the scope 
of a single institution. A movement in the direction of co-operation 
is in progress in the State of Virginia where with a grant from the 
General Education Board, the twelve colleges and universities in the 
Richmond area have formed the Richmond Area University Center. 
The aim is not only to exchange ideas, but to plan a series of proj- 
ects together that would have been impossible for any one campus 
to try alone. Another plan of wider scope is administered by the 
Southern Regional Education Board, covering sixteen Southern states 
and having a membership of 65 colleges and universities. The aim 
is to get states and campuses to share each other’s facilities. Higher 
education cannot afford to cling to the competitive tradition of each 
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campus for itself in the forthcoming era of unprecedented demand 
for educational opportunity, Registrars and admissions officers are 
in a position to be leaders in such co-operative movements. 

I do not think anyone will seriously question the statement that 
registrar's and admissions offices generally are understaffed and over- 
loaded with work. The old adage ‘All work and no play” is much 
too prevalent a characteristic of our situation. If we as registrars 
and admissions officers are to be of greatest value to our institutions 
we must insist on adequate office space and office staff. We our- 
selves must not be overloaded with detail: we must delegate re- 
sponsibility, we must have time to think, to blow a few smoke rings 
over important problems, and to relax occasionally away from all 
institutional obligations. What I am trying to say is expressed vividly 
in this little jingle: 

If you hold your nose to the grindstone rough, 
And hold it down there long enough, 

You'll soon forget there are such things, 

As brooks that babble and birds that sing, 
These three things will your world compose: 
Just you, and a stone, and your darned old nose! 


How you use the staff you have is important. Do you delegate re- 
sponsibility to your staff members consonant with their abilities? 
I do not claim any special merit in the matter of giving responsibility 
to staff members. But one of the most welcome messages I received 
upon my retirement came from a young lady who has been on our 
staff for about ten years. She was under no compulsion to send me 
any message, or if she so desired, she might merely have wished 
me well in my retirement. What she did write is this: ‘Not only has 
there been enough to do, but it has been the sort of work that 
makes me feel useful and glad to be alive. Your policies leave us, 
your staff, free to use our best abilities.” Needless to say I greatly 
prize this letter. 

To be a first class registrar or admissions officer in the forthcom- 
ing deluge will take integrity, courage, leadership, devotion to the 
service of your institution, and patience to a high degree. It has 
been said truly that one measure of character is how much it takes 
to get one’s goat. Certainly this officer cannot become discomposed 
over minor or even major incidents. He must maintain his dignity, 
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his poise, and his ability to act fairly and wisely in the face of most 
trying circumstances. Expediency should not be in his vocabulary as 
a recognized procedure. It is not consistent with the proper concept 
of integrity or courage. It is a term implying servitude rather than 
leadership. Compromise without yielding to principle—that is, a 
settlement of differences by mutual concession—can be quite dif- 
ferent from expediency. 

If, in the trying days ahead, you will to the limits of your ability 
exert those influences associated with integrity, courage, and leader- 
ship you will find opportunities to grow in stature and to serve 
your institutions more significantly than ever before. 
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Academic Placement of Hungarian 
Refugee Students 
DONALD J. SHANK 


I WANT to say only a very few words to you as the key people 
on the campus who are faced in these days and in the next few 
months with this very critical and important problem of the Hun- 
garian students. As you know, and as all the world knows, on 
October 23, a group of university students in Budapest marched to 
the radio station in that city, controlled, as were the universities, by 
the Soviet-dominated government, to demand educational and politi- 
cal reforms which these students felt were necessary. I don’t need 
to recount what happened in those next few hectic days when finally 
Russian tanks lined the city and soldiers marched into the uni- 
versities. Within a very short time, 188,000 Hungarians left their 
homes. 

Some 30,000 of those Hungarians, young men, young women, 
old men, old women, are now in the United States. Our country 
accepted gladly a responsibility to help absorb this group. We are not 
alone, however, and we do not need to pat ourselves too much on the 
back about what we have done. While we were taking some 30,000, 
with our resources and our size, I would remind you that Great 
Britain took 18,000; Germany, 11,000; Switzerland, over 10,000. 

Our concern here this afternoon, and your concern as university 
officers, is the problem of the university student. I regret, person- 
ally and on behalf of the Institute and the other organizations that 
have been working so hectically on this program, that in these last 
five months we have not been able, because of the pressures and 
changing directions of the program, to keep you as well informed as 
we should have. I am glad to say that IIE is issuing this week, 
through its Committee on Educational Interchange Policy, a brief 
statement, “The Hungarian Refugee Student and United States Col- 
leges and Universities,” which will give you a quick summary of 
what has happened. 

To go back historically, early in November, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, World University Service, the resettlement agen- 
cies, which are authorized to handle all refugees coming to the 
United States, and the President’s Committee on Hungarian Ref- 
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ugees, under the Chairmanship of Tracy Voorhees, agreed that we 
would co-operatively try to do the best job that could be done on 
Hungarian refugees. 

At that time, we sent to every campus in this country a letter 
telling them what we then knew about the Hungarian students and 
asking for scholarship assistance for them. That letter, as I recall it, 
predicted, first of all, that there might be between 150 and 300 
college and university students in the group. It predicted that they 
would have almost no English and, thirdly, it predicted that they 
would be in highly technical fields. 

All of our predictions were correct except the number. It is still 
impossible to give you an exact figure of how' many so-called col- 
lege or university students are in the United States, but we at IIE, 
in co-operation with World University Service, have in these five 
months been working with some 1,200 young men and women under 
35 years of age who claim that their education was interrupted and 
who want an opportunity to go on in an American college or uni- 
versity. 

In response to that November letter, we received some 500 gen- 
erous offers. Unfortunately, many of them were from colleges which 
wanted women students. The ratio of women in the student group 
is under 20 per cent. Secondly, many of these offers were from 
small liberai arts colleges which could not offer the kind of program 
the specialized Hungarians in medicine and engineering needed. 

Before going ahead with the placement of these students, we 
realized that it would be unfair to American colleges and univer- 
sities to send to their campuses these students whose languages were 
chiefly Hungarian and Russian, which was compulsory, and in some 
cases German. Therefore, ITE secured from foundations, chiefly the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, money with which to set up 
special language training programs. We took over Bard College 
in New York for ten weeks and sent 325 people there. We have 
another 100 at St. Michael’s College in Winooski, Vermont, but even 
with these 425, students were still pouring in. 

I would like to say parenthetically here that there has been some 
criticism of what the United States Army did at Camp Kilmer. As 
one who has been at Kilmer a number of times, I would like to give 
public testimony that I think the Army did a wonderful job. When 
you stop to think that on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day alone, 
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30 planes, with 1923 Hungarian refugees, were delivered at Camp 
Kilmer, you have some idea of the pressures under which everyone 
was working during this program and the unpredictability of what 
we were dealing with. 

We realized that these special language courses and special in- 
stitutions could not handle the problem. Therefore, beginning in 
February, we asked some 40 institutions throughout the country if 
they would take groups of Hungarian students for the second semes- 
ter, to train them intensively in the English language. Some 15 col- 
leges have agreed to take these groups and we now have some 300 
additional students so enrolled. In other words, we have some 
500 or 600 students who have had some training in language. 

About 400 students are now placed or pending placement as regu- 
lar students. Regardless of the misunderstandings some of you may 
have, based on my recent interview in the Denver papers, we have 
not placed 1,000 Hungarian students in American colleges. We 
must still find placements for 500 to 600 students, The unplaced 
students are again chiefly in engineering and technical fields and in 
medical fields. Therefore, on April 1, the Institute, in co-operation 
with the other organizations, addressed a second appeal to your 
President for assistance, particularly with this large group of engi- 
neering and technical students. 

In closing, I would hope that you, in your important position, 
would do everything that you can to examine the resources of the 
institution and of the community to see what can be supplied in 
terms either of full or partial scholarships. 

- There is—I say it with reservations—some hope that we will be 
able to get funds to supplement partial scholarship offers for Sep- 
tember of this year, particularly in the scientific, technical, and 
medical fields. But we do want to know of all the opportunities 
that may be available. 

I would emphasize that we at the Institute feel that this program 
is of tremendous importance. At the same time, we are hoping that 
you on the campus will keep in mind two important factors. First 


of all, colleges and universities are not relief agencies. It is not your 
obligation simply to house and feed Hungarians. We believe, and 


I am sure all of you agree, that educational standards must be main- 
tained, and this is going to be difficult. When a young man decides 
to go across the river at midnight, with guards shooting at him, he 
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does not worry about his academic credentials. These young men 
and women have absolutely no credentials which can be verified. 
Therefore we have during this period tried to get everything we 
can together that will help you in making a sound and wise deci- 
sion. But you are going to have to take chances, and we hope that 
you will not let the emotion of the present situation overbalance the 
need for maintaining academic standards with this group. In the 
long run, I think the Hungarians themselves and the world will 
honor us more if we do a real educational job. 

Secondly, I would hope that colleges and universities will remem- 
ber that while the Hungarian crisis is a critical, immediate one, col- 
leges and universities in this changing day have world-wide re- 
sponsibilities for receiving students. While we have been thrilled 
in heart that certain universities have felt that they must take dozens 
of Hungarians, we do not believe that it is a wise thing for a 
university or a college to divert all of its resources for students from 
other lands to Hungarians. United States colleges and universities 
and the United States people have continuing responsibilities to help 
build understanding, to help develop the resources of other parts 
of the world. As your college or your university faces up to what 
it can and wants to do in the next few months with the Hun- 
garian students, we hope that you will keep this fact in mind. It has 
been my personal privilege, and that of many of you, I am sure, 
to meet many of these young Hungarians. They are a dynamic, alert, 
intelligent, and interesting group. We have a great opportunity and 
a great challenge. We know that American education will measure 
up to it. 
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The College on the Threshold 
of Tomorrow 


L. G. DERTHICK 


I 


HEY tell a story about Frank Leahy, former football coach at 

Notre Dame University, which is singularly appropriate to the 
college situation today. It seems that one early autumn afternoon 
Coach Leahy appeared on the athletic field and surveyed the swarm 
of muscular men who had appeared for practice. Frank was heard 
to mutter in a tone approaching awe, ‘There is such a thing as 
having too much personnel!” 

But you and I know that he really didn’t mean just that, for neither 
the colleges nor the coaches nor the country have too much of these 
precious human resources, though we do recognize the overwhelm- 
ing problems inherent in the magnificent and unparalleled oppor- 
tunity which confronts us. 

We have been hearing talk about a population explosion—the 
phrase is a picturesque one—but, apparently, it is an accurate de- 
scription of what has happened. In 1900, our population in the 
United States stood at 76 million; by 1950 it had nearly doubled. 
Recent estimates of the Bureau of the Census place the current 
figure at 170 million and their experts chart the 1975 level at 200 
million. 

You don’t have to be reminded of what this means to the schools 
of our Nation. Just five years ago there were only 26.6 million 
children in our public elementary and secondary schools. Currently, 
we have 32.2 million enrolled. Four years from now we are con- 
fident that enrollments will reach the 37 million mark. College and 
university enrollments have increased similarly, from 1.1 million 
in 1929-30 to 3.2 million in 1956-57; the estimate for 1960 is close 
to 4 million, and ten years later, in 1970, the real peak will be 
reached, with enrollments in higher education expected to be double 
what they are today. 

Back in 1954, in making its report and prediction of enrollments, 
your Committee on Special Projects took a long and respectful look 
at this developing situation and coined another picturesque and 
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descriptive term, ‘“The Impending Tidal Wave of Students.” Today, 
you are already beginning to feel the advance ripples of that tidal 
wave lapping at the administration buildings. A quarter of a million 
3 more students are enrolled in the current academic year than in 
ahs the preceding one. 

I think it is significant to point out that our potential college stu- 

Ha dents—the age group 18-24—will, between now and 1970, in- 

ae crease 64 per cent while the total population will increase only 

aa 17 per cent for the same period. How many in this age group will 
want to go to college, how many will be mentally and financially 
capable of going, how many the colleges will be physically able 
to accept—these are some of the deeply perplexing challenges facing 
us right now. 

Rarely in the history of mankind has there been a situation exactly 
comparable to the one educators face today. True, there have been 
large expansions of population before. Germany and England, for 
example, went through such expansions in the latter part of the 
19th Century. But when has there ever been such a strong demand 
for universal public education as today? And when such a need 
for it? 

Taken separately, there would seem to be nothing new to our 
current educational problems. Man has gone through population 
expansions before; there have been some demands for broad popular 
education before; civilization has experienced other periods when 
professional people were in short supply. But when we assemble all 
the components, a different picture emerges: the demands of our 
complex modern society for men and women educated ‘in the liberal 
arts and prepared in professional fields leave no alternative to an 
unprecedented expansion of all our higher education facilities, from 
the junior college to the graduate school. 

There is an element of incongruity in the problem, too, for 
while our civilization cries, on the one hand, for more and more 
qualified doctors, engineers, teachers, and scientists, it cautions on 
the other that colleges and universities cannot possibly cope with 
the demands on their facilities. 

Registrars and admissions officers are already trammeled in this 
net of circumstance, but I suspect many of you have had earlier 
experiences in this uncomfortable position, for example, just ten 
years ago, when the tide of veterans swept across your campuses. 
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I will not try to answer—or even to ask—questions which are 
the crux of your whole professional life, and which are matters of 
vital concern not only to your group, but to your presidents, your 
boards of trustees, and your alumni. These are mainly questions of 
selectivity. Indications from reliable sources seem to suggest that in 
the years just ahead, applications for admission will increase at a 
far greater rate than they can be accepted. This situation already 
exists in many places today, as you well know. 

To decide from among a thousand applicants which few hundred 
to accept, or what changes should be made in facilities, personnel, 
and curriculum to take more—these are indeed difficult decisions for 
you to face. 

In last Sunday’s New York Times, Dr. Benjamin Fine dealt with 
the perplexing current situation. His story provided, I thought, a 
good preview of some of the things you will be considering in 
detail here at Denver, and, further, it helped dramatize for me the 
intense human aspects of the problem—the suspense, even suffering, 
our young people go through while they wait for the mailman to 
bring them your decision. What you tell them may, and often does 
influence their whole life. ~ 

That is why I will not presume to discuss such issues with you, 
but will leave this to your own qualified leaders and members, and 
move on to a speculative and somewhat contemplative look at what 
other problems and opportunities may lie ahead for the colleges and 
universities in what the new Educational Policies Commission pub- 
lication aptly calls ‘‘a decade of decision.” 


II 


No one, least of all myself, can predict the future with much 
certainty, though a lot, from Nostradamus to the Broadway colum- 
nists have given it a good try. But I will not really be predicting here 
today, rather just offering a few surmises on the changing needs and 
demands of higher education tomorrow and the day after. Most 
obvious to anyone concerned with higher education today is the fact 
that we face this ever-increasing demand for professional and 
technical personnel. The shortage of scientists and engineers is all 
too well documented; a special Presidential committee was appointed 
last year and has been studying problems in this specific area. We 
have equally dramatic shortages of doctors, dentists, and teachers. 
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And from all indications, things will get worse before they get 
better. 

By 1965, in less than eight years, the Department of Labor pre- 
dicts we will probably need 45,000 more doctors, 75,000 more 
college-trained nurses, nearly half a million more elementary and 
high school teachers, and some 120,000 more college teachers. In 
the skilled trades, 250,000 workers must be trained each year just 
to maintain our present skilled work force, without allowing for the 
expansion we know is coming. 

Almost all the training for the professionals I have listed above 
must be provided by existing colleges and universities—somehow. 
The vocational and technical training for industry must be done in 
the upper grades of the high schools and in the junior colleges. 
Every signpost points the same way, toward a broad expansion of all 
existing facilities in colleges and universities. 

In the past 25 years the number and variety of our institutions of 
higher learning have grown steadily. In 1930 we had a total of 1,192 
colleges and universities, 816 private, 376 public. By 1955 we had 
1,858 total, 1,203 private and 655 public. 

As a sidelight it is interesting to note that startling parallel growth 
of the junior colleges, from a total of 277 in 1930 to over 500 in 
1955; here is perhaps a valuable clue to the future, too, for in their 
variety and flexibility, the community of junior colleges offers us a 
range of important possibilities. It seems self-evident that these 
trends at all levels and in all types of institutions of higher educa- 
tion will continue at an accelerated pace in the next decade. 

Another prediction which seems fairly safe to make at this time 
is that along with this general expansion there will be a parallel 
strengthening of the liberal arts programs in our institutions of 
higher education. President Nathan Pusey of Harvard University 
made the following significant observation a few months ago: 


The demand for the professionally trained—engineers, doctors, 
teachers, administrators—does not slacken. But reports and demands 
coming into the colleges indicate that some search is being made for 
more people who, beyond minimum professional requirements, can 
be counted upon also to bring to their tasks imagination, human 
understanding, a sense of adventure, integrity, devotion, and an 
awareness of where their activity fits into larger wholes. 

Thus one of our primary needs is to join liberal and professional 
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education, or at least to see to it that the latter is deeply penetrated 
by the former. 


The concept of the well-rounded or whole man is, of course, 
a classic one, recurring throughout history. Thomas Jefferson, for 
example, was probably one of our most versatile figures, and was 
described by a contemporary as ‘‘a gentleman of 32, who could cal- 
culate an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an artery, plan an edifice, 
try a cause, break a horse, dance a minuet, and play the violin.” Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, of course, comes to mind as a modern-day ex- 
ample of this versatility: skilled in science and medicine, music and 
philosophy, Dr. Schweitzer is also one of our great humanitarians. 

In the days ahead, of jet flight, fantastic computing machines, 
man’s continuing struggle to learn more of himself and his relations 
with other men, we might truly profit by more college graduates 
tailored to such admirable proportions. 

A generation ago our standing army was under 500,000 men, 
our navy had been cut back severely, and our air force was flying 
planes we now look at in museums and ask ourselves, ‘‘What kept 
them up?” ROTC units in the colleges were not taken too seriously, 
and the great majority of Americans were not personally affected 
by the military life. 

Today, few American families have escaped the impact of war and 
service. We have, in effect, a form of universal military training, 
and a whole generation of Americans has now been in intimate con- 
tact with the “GI life.’’ Our literature and society and our economy 
clearly reflect this new experience. What will it mean in the years 
ahead for higher education? . 

The astute writer and historian D. W. Brogan has discussed this 
problem in a recent issue of Harper's Magazine: 


With three million American young men under arms at any one 
moment, the armed services are numerically as important as the col- 
leges. Yet how little thought, it seems to me, is devoted to the serious 
social and political problem of how the armed forces work as educa- 
tors! 


There seem to be few indications that this situation will change 
in the years immediately ahead. A whole new field for educational 
exploration is opening here. How can the armed forces co-operate 
more effectively with the colleges in establishing some kind of inte- 
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grated educational program? What portion (if any) of military 
service can be counted toward a college degree? 

A few interesting comments on the college-military relationships 
were given by General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Army in Atlantic City last February, when he received a special 
award: 


The Army is also concerned with education not only within its own 
confines but also as it is conducted in civil society. It looks to the 
elementary school system to assure the inculcation of the basic virtues 
of citizenship—good personal habits, precise modes of thought, and 
the qualities of integrity and character. The Army recognizes the 
futility of its task of training reliant defenders of our country if the 
hearts and minds of the young men coming into its ranks have not 
been properly formed in the home, the church, and the school. Be- 
yond the elementary and secondary schools, the Army looks to the 
colleges and universities to continue the development of our most 
promising military leaders. They make available to us many postgradu- 
ate courses designed to extend and supplement the instruction offered 
in the Army school system. But most important of all, the Army looks 
upon the colleges as the cradle of our future civil leaders, in full 
recognition of the fact that the security of the United States is not 
solely a military responsibility but one that involves every American 
in every walk of life. Unless our schools build men and women of 
character and ability capable of filling the high places of the Nation, 
there is no amount of military preparation sufficient for our national 
security. 

There are, it seems to me, great opportunities for mutual assist- 
ance between the colleges and the armed forces, and I hope they 
will be fully explored by both parties. 

On the earth today—where some 500 million children and youth 
age 18 and under have not yet learned to read and write; where 
half the world will go to bed hungry tonight; in this situation edu- 
cation for international understanding, good will, or co-operation, 
whatever you may designate it, is not only essential, I would say 
it is a basic ingredient in our survival as a free nation. 

There will be no let-up in the struggle for men’s minds—that is 
where the ultimate decision for war or peace will be made, and edu- 
cation will play a vital role in determining how the decision will 


be made. 
The people of the world are struggling, striving, searching for 
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education. Great progress is being made in hitherto underdeveloped, 
primitive lands, in Africa, for example, where the new nation of 
Ghana looks to the United States for guidance, for technicians, and 
for teachers. Vice-President Nixon’s trip dramatized our interest in 
these people, and their interest in us. And in Indonesia, for example, 
a new nation and a very old civilization—two gentlemen, one a 
diplomat and the other an educator from that country were in my 
office only last week and informed me of the great advances being 
made among their islands in reducing illiteracy; they quoted a 40 
per cent decrease in the past four years, which is both wonderful 
and breath-taking to contemplate. 

Many of our colleges and universities are already engaged in 
broad programs of assistance to other nations under the International 
Cooperative Administration, the Smith-Mundt Act, the Fulbright 
Act, technical co-operation under Point Four, and others. As envi- 
sioned by President Eisenhower last year in his Baylor University 
address, this type of work by institutions of higher education will 
prosper and expand in the years ahead. To quote the President, 
“Many nations, although their cultures are ancient and rich in human 
values, do not possess the resources to spread the needed education 
throughout their populations. But they can wisely use help that re- 
spects their traditions and ways. ... 

‘. . . I firmly believe that if some or all of our great universities, 
strongly supported by private foundations that exist in number 
throughout our land, sparked by the zeal and fire of educated 
Americans, would devote themselves to this task the prospects for a 
peaceful and prosperous world would then be mightily enhanced.” 

Another way in which our colleges and universities will be pro- 
moting international good will and understanding in the future is 
through improved and expanded programs of foreign language in- 
struction. Here the U. S. Office of Education is presently under- 
taking important foundation studies of how languages are taught in 
our high schools, where the basis for instruction begins in our 
country, and will seek to discover ways to improve existing ap- 
proaches and methods. 

This continuing interest of the Office in co-operation with State 
and local educators represents an extension of earlier work we have 
done to stimulate the teaching of foreign languages in the elementary 
schools; all this will help improve the structure of the educational 
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process in this area, and is essential to the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the later years. 

Certainly, international education looms large in the future of 
higher education. The role that the United States has assumed as the 
greatest free power on earth is still new to us. But that does not 
lessen the responsibility. Our college-trained people who will pro- 
vide tomorrow's leadership must have a firm grasp of international 
affairs. This fact was emphasized almost ten years ago in the report 
of the President's Commission on Higher Education: 


To fit ourselves for the world leadership that has fallen to America 
in this crucial moment of history, we shall have to acquire quickly a 
sympathetic understanding of the values and aspirations that move 
men in the vast areas of eastern Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, 
and the islands of the sea. We can gain this understanding both 
through a study of their historical development and through knowl- 
edge of their contemporary culture. Information about their current 
activities in science, industry, literature, and the arts will be an 
invaluable aid and can be secured in part through the exchange of 
persons and goods. 


While heartening progress has been made toward achieving 
broader international understanding, the coming decade must wit- 
ness much greater gains under the aggressive leadership of our col- 
leges and universities. 


III 


There are two final areas, closely related, which I would like to 
mention as I bring to a close my thoughts about the challenge of the 
future. The first is our increasing interest in and necessity for adult 
education of all types. Fifty years ago the life expectancy at birth 
in this country was forty-two years; today the life expectancy is close 
to seventy years. Not only is the life span lengthening, but also our 
technology has been freeing more and more of our time for leisure, 
relaxation, study. Current discussions of a four-day work week only 
emphasize the importance of these considerations. 

We are rapidly reaching the point where we can say confidently, 
along with Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, “Grow old along with me, 
the best is yet to be, the last of life for which the first was made.” 

It is not too difficult to envision a day when colleges may have 
entire departments or branches operating in the field of adult edu- 
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cation. These departments could become a major source for teachers 
and group discussion leaders in liberal education, leadership, group 
understanding, and the humanities. 

In such programs, student backgrounds and capabilities will take 
on the variety of an all-American football team. Some will be with- 
out prior contact with higher education; others may hold two or 
more degrees. They will range in age from 20 to 70—and beyond. 
Some will attend day classes, full-time; others part-time and at night. 
About the only thing they will have in common will be a desire to 
learn, and even that desire will be motivated by different factors. 
Some adults will want to learn in order to improve their financial 
and occupational status; others will want to develop part-time voca- 
tions; still others will seek only self-fulfillment. 

Recent figures compiled by the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond High School indicate that participation in adult educa- 
tion in the United States is approaching the 50 million mark. This 
includes such diverse activities and groups as the private correspond- 
ence schools, men’s and women’s clubs, religious institutions, public 
school adult education programs, armed forces educational programs, 
and educational radio and television. The vigor and scope of these 
programs clearly points to the continuation and expansion of adult 
education by institutions of higher education, by the public schools, 
in fact, by every group and agency capable and qualified to meet the 
needs of this important segment of our population. 

The steadily increasing proportion of college graduates in our 
society also carries with it significant possibilities and problems, for 
assuming that our institutions of higher education do meet the chal- 
lenge of numbers and material and do accept and educate a mount- 
ing percentage of trained citizens, what will this mean for society 
in the decades ahead? 

You are all particularly sensitive to the impact on our economy, 
our whole way of life, made by the more than 7 million veterans 
who went to school under the G.I. Bills of Rights for World War II 
and the Korean War. I might add that in my opinion it has been 
a most favorable impact, whether you try to evaluate the results in 
terms of trained manpower gained, in terms of earning power 
(which research has shown to be materially increased), or in the 
less tangible, moral and spiritual values gained by all those profiting 
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Hardly any segment of our Nation will escape the coming impact 
of an ever-increasing number of college graduates, These graduates 
will be demanding more goods and services, better schools, hospitals, 
and highways; they will be filling the ranks of public service and 
government in larger numbers and will be better qualified to serve 
these fields. Many of them will be going overseas to serve and to 
work and will mingle with foreign peoples and foreign cultures. 
All these graduates will be helping measurably to accelerate the 
continuing process of strengthening our institutions and our ways 
of life. 

Though I opened my remarks today with a comment on the 
lighter side, I would like to close with a more serious observation 
on those values that from the beginnings of this Nation have been 
basic to our inner strength and security. I refer, of course, to the 
spiritual values and the ideals of religious faiths. 

It has been particularly encouraging recently to see stories and 
articles in some of our national magazines dealing with what is 
being called ‘‘the renaissance of religion” on our college campuses. 
This trend, which has been noticed all around the country among 
students of all faiths, only confirms the conviction that there is a 
continuity to the hunger for spiritual knowledge and to the sources 
of faith and strength which can be traced all the way back through 
our history to the founding of our earliest institutions of higher 
learning and to the Pilgrims themselves. 

One of the shrewdest observers of American life, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, summed up very well more than a hundred years ago 
exactly what I am implying: 

There is no country in the whole world in which the Christian 
religion retains a greater influence over the souls of men than in 
America, and there can be no greater proof of its utility, and of its 
conformity to human nature than that its influence is most powerfully 
felt over the most enlightened and free nation on earth. 


With this underlying strength and assurance to guide us and 
with these significant new manifestations of faith among our young 
people, I feel confident we will step across the threshold and into 
a new period of social, cultural, and spiritual progress. 
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Candidates and Confusions 
FRANK H. BOWLES 


I 


Tz THESIS of this paper is a simple one. Given the number of 
students expected to apply for college within the next five 
years, the number and distribution of colleges available to receive 
them, and the methods now used in transferring these students from 
school to college, there is a reasonable expectation that the admis- 
sions system will, by 1965, be in a condition of chaos very com- 
parable to the condition prevalent in 1945-47. 

This prediction of chaos is not based simply on the increasing 
numbers of students. Numbers, if they were the only problem, would 
cause difficulties, but they could be handled by present methods. 
The prediction is based rather on a condition of which numbers are 
a symptom, not a cause. 

In the five years since we first became aware of the numbers 
problem, we have done a good deal of analysis and have found 
that the increases are the result of two factors. The first factor is 
increasing population. This has not yet affected colleges, but will 
take effect in a few years. The second factor is more important than 
the birth rate. It is an increase in college attendance due to changes 
in attitude toward college, a recognition that higher education offers a 
wide range of opportunity, a demand that college education be made 
broadly available, a general expansion of higher education in many 
directions. This factor is already operative, has swelled college en- 
rollments, is affecting the admissions task. 

The effects it has had upon the admissions task can best be stated 
by analyzing some of the dimensions that now control admissions 
operations and other dimensions that are now beginning to affect 
those operations, 

The first and most important dimension of the admissions task 
is the fact that subject matter requirements for admission to college 
are established by the prevailing secondary school curriculum. Since 
this statement, if true, has important implications, we need to ex- 
amine it. 

We have within fifty years seen the honored classical require- 
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ments for admission to college change, first by the introduction of 
parallel nonclassical programs, then by the elimination of classical 
requirements, and then, during the 1930’s, by the gradual elimination 
of other fixed requirements. Since the war, fixed subject matter pre- 
scriptions have become historical curiosities. Today they are enforced 
only in a few institutions and ordinarily only in technical programs. 

This, as noted, has had implications. Its principal implication has 
been the opening of college doors to students who could never have 
hoped to enter college under the old rigid prescriptions. This shift 
of admissions emphasis away from curriculum has contributed in no 
small measure to the increase in numbers. 

The second dimension of college admissions is the fact that col- 
lege faculties have not learned that they have no real authority over 
entrance requirements, beyond ordering them printed in the cata- 
logue. It is true that college faculties persist in legislating on en- 
trance requirements and, notable in legislating, that they display con- 
sistently the great skill which may be acquired by educated men in 
ignoring all knowledge outside the boundaries of their own specialty. 
This skill they reveal by rejecting all that is known about the proc- 
esses of job analysis, of research, and of decision-making in order to 
legislate emotionally and ineffectively on such matters as what is 
termed “‘illiteracy in English composition,” or “incompetence in 
mathematics.”” Such legislation takes the form of requirements that 
are, in fact, unenforceable. . 

The reasons for their unenforceability are to be found in the 
purposes, tasks, and operations of our secondary schools. These sec- 
ondary schools are not controlled by college faculty legislation, have 
not been so controlled for twenty years, nor are they likely to be. 
They are controlled by the common understanding that some way 
must be found for every student who enters high school to graduate, 
if he so desires. In the process, many of the selective devices which 
separated college preparatory students on the basis of literacy in 
English and competence in mathematics have been abandoned. A 
general or comprehensive curriculum in secondary school cannot be 
a selective one—hence the disastrous effects upon the blood pressure 
and tempers of teachers of freshman classes. 

This is not to say that colleges cannot exercise control over their 
entrance requirements and entering students. They can, but they 
must do so by stating and enforcing their methods and requirements 
in terms of existing educational patterns. 
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The third dimension is the fact that admissions officers are at 
best self-educated in their work. The only admissions training is 
apprentice training, and there is precious little of that. There is no 
formal training for admissions officers, no defined body of knowl- 
edge on which to train them, no handbook for them to consult, no 
established standards to control their processes. 

The bulk of admissions work rests heavily upon what is known 
about statistics and psychology. But, typically, admissions officers 
come from fields other than psychology or statistics and only rarely 
take the time and trouble to learn anything about either. That they 
survive at all is remarkable. That they often do pretty well is either 
a tribute to their ability to learn, or, possibly, an indication that 
there is really very little to learn. 

A fourth dimension is the fact that our admissions tests, that is, 
our instruments, are pretty crude. Virtually all admissions testing 
rests on a single intellectual break-through now nearly seventy years 
old. It produced the first Binet, in time produced the Army Alpha, 
and in further time the present tests predicting college success. 
When we abandoned subject matter tests and subject matter require- 
ments twenty years ago, this was all we had. We have done fairly 
well with it. The instruments have been improved, and there is good 
expectation of further improvement. But, unless there is another 
break-through in the field of measurement and prediction, we have 
to continue to rely on this type of instrument. It is true that there 
is another form of instrument based on another form of intellectual 
break-through which might be used. The projective techniques, such 
as the Rorschach, might be adapted to admissions work and applied 
to the exploration of personality. Yet, despite the fact that person- 
ality measurement is constantly announced as a goal of admissions 
procedures and that personality appraisals are constantly demanded 
by faculty, alumni, and other interested parties, there has been no 
consistent or successful application of these techniques to admissions 
work, 

A fifth dimension of present importance is of an entirely different 
order. It is that admissions pressures are almost entirely concentrated 
on about 250 of our 1,200 degree-granting and 1,800 total institu- 
tions. These are the institutions which carry 70 per cent of the load of 
higher education, the institutions under pressure to expand, the in- 
stitutions which will be the first to be hurt if admissions should be- 
come uncontrollable. Outside of these, admissions is either passive, as 
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in the case of some tax-supported institutions which wait for the 
students to appear and check them off as they go by, or intensely 
active, as in the case of many smaller colleges which must—or feel 
they must—literally recruit their freshman classes, student by stu- 
dent. 

This means that many colleges are affected by publicity which is 
set up in terms of a few colleges, and that the public image of the 
college-going situation is a distorted one. In that area of the admis- 
sions task which is bounded by this dimension are many of our 
most difficult clerical and procedural problems, for it is this pressure 
upon relatively few institutions which creates the phenomenon of 
multiple applications, and multiple applications in turn create de- 
mands for forms of central control which are so far incompatible 
with presently held ideas about the necessary independence of the 
secondary schools and the colleges. 

A sixth dimension of the admissions task is purely clerical, Out 
of about 14,000 senior high schools and 1,800 colleges, it would be 
hard to find any two which follow exactly the same routines, use 
the same forms, or keep the same records. Consequently, there is 
great diversity, to put it mildly. It is easy enough to dismiss this as a 
matter of communications, but this dismissal does not solve the 
problem. 

So much, then, for the present dimensions of the admissions task. 
They are boundaries of a tremendous sorting operation, conducted 
according to rules determined in part by schools, in part by colleges, 
handled in a variety of clerical procedures, using instruments which 
have been determined to have a high empirical validity but which 
are not closely related to the curriculum of either school or college, 
the whole administered by a relatively small core of professional 
admissions officers who are not themselves specifically trained, save 
by experience, for the work they are doing. This is hardly a desir- 
able pattern. The best that can be said is that so far it has worked. 


II 


We now turn to new dimensions of the admissions task. One of 
the most important of the new dimensions has been the search for 
talented students. Our sudden concern with the values of talents and 
the importance of using them is changing the complexion of the ad- 
missions task in many ways. In part, the very importance of ability 
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tests in the admissions process has fed this concern by giving us 
some usable statistics on the talents we are and are not using. But 
this information and the use we make of it is not enough. There has 
been a tremendous upsurge of interest in tests and measures, so that 
we are constantly confronted with demands for national programs to 
discover and salvage talent. Many of these demands ignore the fact 
that testing is conducted today ‘in American education on a much 
wider scale than is generally realized and that much of the informa- 
tion needed in the search for talent is already at hand if we were 
only to use it. Here, the discouraging paucity of information on psy- 
chology and on measurement among college admissions officers and 
their secondary school counterparts, the guidance officers, has its 
most serious effects. 

As a part of the dimension of concern with talent, scholarships are 
a most important factor. There is a general belief that the able stu- 
dents who do not enter college fail to do so for reasons of finance. 
Hence, scholarship programs have multiplied. But scholarship pro- 
grams, and sizable ones, existed before the development of interest 
in talent. All of these scholarships have become a part of the admis- 
sions task, so that admissions officers have become de facto scholar- 
ship officers. They have, naturally, tended to administer scholarships 
as part of the admissions process. However, since the aims and ob- 
jectives of scholarship programs are not quite the same as those of the 
regular admissions program, there is now a tendency to administer 
scholarships through quasi-admissions officers, known as scholarship 
officers or financial aid officers. 

Another aspect of the search for talent is curricular. One of the 
incentives offered to talented students is the assurance that their tal- 
ents will be recognized. Three main methods, other than scholarship 
aid have been devised for such students. 

The first is early admission to college, that is, the removal of a 
student from secondary school before graduation and admission to © 
the freshman class. Such procedures have worked well in many in- 
dividual cases, but have not so far proved adaptable on any wide 
scale. 

The second method, which gives equal recognition to ability, but 
in a different timing process, is that of advanced placement, whereby 
a student may be given college credit for work done in secondary 
school. 
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Neither, of course, of these methods is new. Both have been used 
almost since time immemorial; but they are new in the sense that 
they have recently been considered systematically, carried out in 
accordance with defined procedures, and operated by a number of 
institutions. 

The older method of taking care of talent continues in many ways 
to be the most highly favored. This is an opportunity for special 
or honor study in college, which is, in effect, a statement that some 
students are better than other students and that the college recog- 
nizes this and makes provision for them to move at a speed beyond 
the ordinary pace. 

I have dwelt at some length on this search for talent and its 
implications because it is essentially an intellectual problem. We are 
searching for the student of multiple abilities, with multiple person- 
ality dimensions. We are not doing it very well, but the effort affects 
our entire structure. We will not solve the problem until we apply 
more resources to it, until we use all our forces. In another field and 
another time, it is a problem which Lincoln expressed when he 
said, after an early battle in the War Between the States, ‘“Tell Mc- 
Clellan to put in all his men next time.” 

A second new dimension of admissions requirements has to do 
with the structuring of freshman classes in accordance with a pre- 
determined pattern. The most obvious kind of such structuring is to 
be found in geographical distribution, but there are, of course, other 
forms, including the athletic. A certain number of student leaders 
must now be sought. A certain number of dormitory students be- 
comes a necessity. A certain distribution of preprofessional students 
is desirable. All of these are difficult to attain, but the effort must 
be made in order to achieve a ‘“‘balanced”’ class. 

A third new dimension of the admissions process is to be found 
in the emergence of new curricula which attract students from new 
academic and economic groups. We have paid too little attention to 
this dimension, which is actually no dimension at all, but the most 
dynamic force in higher education today. Higher education has ex- 
panded in part by attracting new groups of students to the older 
disciplines. But its main expansion has come through redefinitions 
and extensions. The most important of these redefinitions has taken 
place within the last twenty-five years by the definition of teacher edu- 
cation as higher education. We are now in process of redefining a wide . 
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variety of forms of technological education as higher education, with 
results which we cannot even begin to appraise. 

A fourth new dimension is to be found in the new orders of 
competition as between institutions. My earlier comment that the 
determination of college entrance requirements had essentially been 
taken over by the secondary schools in the ’40’s can actually be 
extended into a statement that all secondary schools now prepare for 
all colleges, since there are relatively few formal and prescribed 
college entrance requirements left. It follows from this that all 
colleges may now draw from all secondary schools, thereby intro- 
ducing almost infinite opportunities for competition between colleges 
for students from a given school and opportunities for schools to 
open many new avenues for their students in entering college. 
This has meant, of course, the massive intrusion of the problem of 
college preparation to which I referred earlier. 

A fifth new dimension of the admissions task is to be found in 
the fact that it is the admissions officer who is relied upon to set the 
tone of the student body and to determine, in a crass phrase, the 
marketability of its students when they graduate. This is a dimension 
which may, in fact, have disturbing connotations, for it may easily 
force an admissions officer into the avoidance of a student as an odd 
ball, whereas that student may be the very one that the admissions 
officer’s president was, in general terms, discussing the day before 
when, in his yearly speech to the Parent-Teachers Association, he 
accepted for the colleges the responsibility of searching out and 
dealing justly with talent, wherever it may be found. 

Most of you who have worked as admissions officers will recognize 
that you have at one time or another come up against one of these 
dimensions. There are others, which are still in the offing, which 
time does not permit me to discuss, but which you from your experi- 
ence can supply as well as I can. 

These dimensions of the admissions process, new and old, form, 
when considered together, the dimensions of a tremendous task. It 
does not really matter that different combinations of these dimensions 
will bound the task in different institutions. The point is that the 
task is one which is now enlarging in many institutions and will 
sooner or later affect, at least in some measure, all institutions. 

The pressures that will be engendered within the boundaries of 
this task will, of course, vary directly with the volume of students to 
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be handled. We do not quite know what this volume will be, but we 
know it will be large. I do not propose here to spend time adding 
my predictions of size to others that have been made, but I have 
two comments to make on this problem. 

The first comment is one on which I touched earlier, that about 
two-thirds of the load of American higher education today is carried 
by approximately 250 institutions. These institutions do virtually all 
of the graduate work, grant most of the professional degrees, and 
grant more than half of the liberal arts degrees. These are, I believe, 
the institutions which will receive pressures in increasing numbers. 
Because American higher education has concentrated so heavily in 
a number of large institutions, I believe there is reason to expect 
that this pattern of concentration will continue. Therefore, I think it 
reasonable to predict that the pressures of increasing numbers are 
likely to force the creation of another group of sizable institutions, 
rather than to bring about an across-the-board doubling of enroll- 
ments in all of our institutions. 

The second point I wish to make is that I think there has been an 
error built into most of the predictions of increased enrollment. This 
error is a failure to take into account that a segment of the increas- 
ing enrollment, as we are viewing it today and as we may expect it 
in the future, is brought about by a lengthening of the span of edu- 
cation rather than by the addition of new and hitherto untouched 
student groups. To follow this to its logical conclusion, I believe that 
the pressures for freshman enrollment over the next ten years may 
not be as large as present predictions lead us to conclude, but that 
pressures for enrollment in graduate and professional schools are 
likely to be larger than we anticipate. Such pressures would, of 
course, tend to reinforce the previous prediction that expansion of 
American colleges and universities is likely to be selective and focus 
upon the larger and more complex institutions. 


Now, back to admissions. I have suggested that the pressure of 
numbers applied within the boundaries of the admissions task as we 
are now defining it will in time bring about chaos and confusion. 
However, I think it should be clear that chaos and confusion are not 
likely to appear overtly and dramatically, as they so often did dur- 
ing the veterans’ rush. In fact, except for a few institutions which 
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lose control of events, they may never appear overtly. On the con- 
trary, they will appear gradually and they will have to be recognized 
by their symptoms. These symptoms will be: 

First, a number of restrictions will be put upon applications. Clos- 
ing dates will be established. These will tend to come progressively 
earlier and institutions will get stickier about their enforcement. 
Another restriction will be the imposition of application fees, a 
phenomenon already well known in certain parts of the country. 

A second type of restriction will be limitations on applications 
imposed in terms of geography. This restriction is also already begin- 
ning to make its appearance. In the case of certain private institu- 
tions, it can be recognized by a form of discrimination against local 
applicants. However, in tax-supported institutions, it may often be 
recognized by limitations or absolute prohibitions with respect to 
the admission of out-of-state students. 

A third form of restriction will, I think, be the introduction of 
semiselective devices. In their simplest form, semiselective devices 
consist of passing the word from universities and colleges to sec- 
ondary schools that students of such-and-such a variety, academically 
and intellectually speaking, need not bother to apply. A more strin- 
gent form of this device is the automatic refusal of candidates below 
a certain academic level who do have the temerity to apply. A third 
semiselective device is the imposition of curricular entrance require- 
ments. This, however, is a dangerous device which may work too 
well. Therefore, it is one which must be used carefully. 

A fourth form of restriction on application will be the introduc- 
tion of definitive selective devices, in the form of tests of either 
achievement or aptitude, or both, and of interviews. 

So far, all of these restrictions have been what we might call 
legitimate. That is, they are out in the open, they can be applied with 
a fair degree of objectivity, and they affect all candidates equally. 
Two other forms of restrictions on admissions are not so salubrious. 
One such form is the introduction of arbitrary discrimination. A good 
example of arbitrary practice was the one followed, as a measure 
of desperation, by one admissions officer in the veterans’ rush ten 
years ago. Entering a university admissions office which was in com- 
plete chaos after its third month of undetected breakdown in all 
services, he attacked the problem of selecting his freshman class by 
opening every tenth letter. This, admittedly, is not the fair or proper 
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way to select a freshman class, but the mound of mail was there, the 
freshman class consisted of nothing but a yawning group of vacan- 
cies, and something had to be done. We need not expect anything 
as dramatic as that in the future because his solution was nothing 
more than a drastic remedy for chaos. But we may expect to see, for 
example, the closing of certain programs. An interesting example of 
this is already taking place in institutions which are virtually refus- 
ing to admit transfer students. 

Another form of arbitrary discrimination is the elimination of 
dormitory residence for students living within certain geographical 
limits. 

The trouble with this kind of arbitrary discrimination is, of course, 
that it works, that it ameliorates the situation, and that, since it has 
the appearance of even-handed justice and since it is operated 
secretly, it finally comes to be built into the system with no steps 
being taken to reopen the full privileges of the college to all appli- 
cants. 

Finally, I think we may expect to see the reintroduction of what I 
call “hidden entrance requirements,’ those requirements which 
result in the selection of students in terms of geographical location, 
or professional choice, or alumni connection, or athletic ability, or 
ability to enter without scholarship aid, or even race or religion. You 
will rarely find any allusion to these entrance requirements in any 
institutional catalogue, but the requirements do exist. They fall into 
suspension when applicants are scarce; they are revived in full flower 
when applicants are plentiful. 

Having discussed the new dimensions of the admissions process, 
the problems that the dimensions will in all probability raise, and 
some of the symptoms of those problems, it is now incumbent upon 
me to make some suggestions as to solution. Since chaos, whether it 
be overt or covert, will be the result of attempting to use present 
personnel and present methods to accomplish larger tasks with larger 
numbers of students, the only immediate way out of it is to look for 
a change in method and in improvements and expansion of person- 
nel. This is, in fact, what is being done, although so far it is being 
done in a very limited way. We are now very near the point of 
recognizing that the task of college advisement, as it is or should 
be carried on in secondary schools, is parallel to the task of college 
admissions; that, in a word, college advisement officers in secondary 
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schools and admissions officers in colleges are in the same profes- 
sion, dealing with the same students, the same materials, and the 
same problems. We do not have enough of such professionals, and, as 
I commented earlier, we are not training them, except by the method 
of apprenticeship. We will, of course, as we must, enlarge the pro- 
fession, and it is incumbent upon us to take immediate steps to see 
that it is enlarged in an orderly way. 

There is also much that we may do with the process of admissions. 
The timing of the process has already been changed. It is easily 
within the memory of many of us present that there was a time 
when college admissions was conducted almost entirely in the sum- 
mer after graduation from secondary school. Today, the college ad- 
missions process permeates the final spring term of secondary school 
and is inching its way into the fall term. In some areas of the coun- 
try it has now begun to reach into the final term of the 11th grade, 
a situation which has much potential for good, but also has in it 
much that raises due cause for alarm. 

There are many in both colleges and secondary schools who are 
now giving much consideration to the problem of timing in college 
admissions. So far, all attempts to control this timing have originated 
in the colleges. It is high time that the colleges enlisted the aid of 
the secondary schools in this matter. This is a perfectly reasonable 
process which can be accomplished and may be expected to begin 
fairly soon. 

We also need better measures and better procedures, and, as well, 
a better understanding of the use of measures and procedures. The 
use of tests to support arbitrary admissions restrictions is deplorable. 
Tests are only a substitute for judgment, not judgment, and coun- 
selors and admissions officers must curb their instinct to accept this 
substitute when time presses. This is a matter of training and experi- 
ence and, like other things, can be done, and, as the profession of 
counselor-admissions officer expands and gains assurance, will be 
done. 

In addition, we need better literature and better information. Col- 
lege catalogues, view books, recruiting flyers, and application mate- 
rials remain among the most deplorable of all printed literature in 
America. In general, they do describe the institution and they do 
give information about it, but they give neither the description nor 
the information which candidates need. If admissions officers knew 
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as much about the behavior and attitude of their applicants as soap 
companies do about the behavior and attitudes of the users of soap, 
it is safe to predict that admissions information would begin to 
approach the effectiveness of soap advertising. The comparison is a 
crass-one, but I think the point is clear. 

Finally, we need a good deal more clerical agreement as between 
schools and colleges on procedures. Schools and colleges agree any- 
where from 90 to 95 per cent on the information they want and the 
manner in which they want to present it, but the 5 to 10 per cent 
disagreement allows for an almost infinite variety of clerical pro- 
cedures, each of which provides ample room for error and increases 
the difficulty of comparison of candidates, This is perhaps the sim- 
plest of all these types of adjustment to make, and the one which 
immediately would produce the greatest boon. Unfortunately, the 
adoption of any uniform procedures would produce a considerable 
amount of obsolescence in present records, equipment, and pro- 
cedures, and it is therefore opposed for understandable reasons. 
However, I think it is safe to say that until this petty, but sticky, 
roadblock can be broken, we will continue to have trouble with any 
adjustment of the present situation. 


IV 


So much for the immediate solutions. There is nothing new in any 
of them. In essence, they require more personnel, more money, more 
co-operation, beiter timing, and—most important—more thought. 
However, any solutions achieved through these methods are going 
to be merely palliatives. In the long run, the only way around the 
threatening chaos is a new review of school and college relationships. 
The point I wish to make here is that we appear to be entering upon 
a period of perhaps unnoticeable but very important change in the 
relationship between secondary school and college. In order to make 
this point, I must use a few statistics, even though I hesitate to bring 
them in so late in this paper. 

In 1900, our secondary schools dealt with approximately 11 per 
cent of their age group. By 1940, they were dealing with 72 per 
cent of their age group. In 1900, colleges dealt with 4 per cent of 
their age group. By 1940, they were dealing with 15 per cent of 
their age group. 

This means, obviously, that the drawing and holding power of 
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secondary schools had increased much more rapidly than the draw- 
ing and holding power of the colleges during that same period. More 
importantly, this means that the commitment of the secondary schools 
to the colleges during this period of forty years was a decreasing 
commitment. The number, as well as the percentage, of secondary 
school graduates was increasing much more rapidly than their rate 
of ebsorption in the colleges. Hence, the secondary schools were 
forced to develop a curriculum and a program which, for a large 
number of their students, was not oriented to college preparation. 
Finally, this situation reached the point where secondary schools 
could simply take over the college admissions requirements. They 
did so in 1940 at the end of this period. 

Since 1940, we have seen a complete reversal of this situation. The 
drawing and holding power of the secondary school has increased 
from 72 to approximately 85 per cent. By contrast, the drawing and 
holding power of the college has increased from 15 per cent of its 
age group to approximately 35 per cent. The expansion of the col- 
leges is now progressing at a rate much more rapid than the expan- 
sion of the secondary schools, and promises to continue. In other 
words, the commitment of the secondary schools to the colleges has 
been increasing very rapidly since 1940 as an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of secondary school graduates is absorbed by the colleges. 

I suggest that these figures present us with a problem which, while 
it appears theoretical, is actually of tremendous importance. Second- 
aty education, having attained a present drawing and holding power 
which begins to approach the mathematical limits of its maximum 
drawing and holding power, is now fundamentally consolidating its 
position. Although the statement may outrage some, I believe that 
it is not all untrue to suggest that we have in recent years seen rela- 
tively little in the secondary schools in the way of new programs, 
new methods, new teaching ideas, new techniques, new concepts, or 
even the wider application of what we now know about the applica- 
tions of the psychology of learning theory, group dynamics, and 
measurement. 

The main expansion in secondary education has been in facilities. 
The main concerns appear presently to be largely with teacher edu- 
cation and with finance, and with measures to increase the profes- 
sional stature of teachers. These are all good, but they do not pro- 
duce educational advance. They are more of a piece with the kind of 
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professional indrawing and defensiveness that we have seen in other 
fields, such as medicine and social work. In other words, I would 
suggest that there is a serious possibility that secondary education 
may be within the next few years—in fact, may now be—losing the 
dynamic force which impelled its tremendous expansion, brought 
about its new curricular concepts, regularized its requirements, re- 
cruited and trained its personnel, and produced the world’s first 
effective system of mass education. 

By contrast, the colleges, particularly since 1940, have been chang- 
ing methods and subjects, and have introduced new programs, new 
curricular concepts, new services, new techniques, and new stand- 
ards. They have opened the doors of college education to new groups 
entering college for new purposes, These phrases, which are now 
descriptive of the colleges, might all have been descriptive of the 
secondary schools a generation ago. 

If these speculations be valid, then it would also be valid to say 
that the roots of the confusion we fear may well be found in the dif_i- 
culty of adjusting the operations of a well-ordered and well-organized 
system of secondary education which is developing signs of stiff 
conservatism to the demands engendered by rapidly changing con- 
cepts of higher education. If this be so, then I would suggest that 
it will follow that secondary education and higher education together 
must accept the fact that a new continuum of education has been 
established in America, largely since 1940; that as a result of this 
continuum we are in process of establishing the mean level of edu- 
cation at a point beyond secondary school graduation; and that it is 
therefore incumbent upon secondary education and higher education 
to join together in a review of their responsibilities, their tasks, their 
methods, their procedures, and their concepts. We are now conduct- 
ing our college admissions and our college preparation in terms of 
methods and ideas that were old thirty years ago, a time which was 
not only another time but almost another world. They must be 
brought into the world in which we live today. 
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The Utilization of Building Space in 
Institutions of Higher Education 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


BOUT a year ago a Committee of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers asked me to 
undertake the preparation of a Manual designed to assist college 
officials in the making of studies of the utilization of their building 
space. This project is now well along toward completion and should 
be ready for publication shortly. Most of the work on the develop- 
ment of the Manual, according to arrangement with the Committee, 
has been done by my able assistant, Dr. James Doi. The volume will 
be published under our joint authorship. We have been guided in 
writing it both by the members of the Committee of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers and also 
by an advisory committee consisting of representatives of other 
national organizations in the field of higher education. 

The publication of the Manzal will be handled by the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. Pres- 
ent plans are that each member of this Association and the President 
of every institution in the country will receive a free copy, and that 
an adequate supply of additional copies will be placed on sale 
through the Association. Announcement of the details of the publi- 
cation, price, method of placing orders, etc., will be made by the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. 

In writing the Manual we have kept in mind constantly, as our 
“audience,” the officials of colleges and universities who are inter- 
ested in improving the efficiency of their use of plant facilities. The 
Manual is intended to provide detailed guidance in the making of a 
study of space utilization in a college or university and in the inter- 
pretation of the results of such a study. It is primarily a “how to do 
it” Manual. It provides standard definitions of terms, a set of forms 
for gathering the basic data needed for a space utilization study, 
other forms for tabulating and analyzing the data, and a summary 
of norms of utilization based on the findings in a number of colleges 
and universities that have recently made comprehensive and depend- 
able studies of space utilization. 
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A space utilization study can be broadly defined as an organized 
procedure to obtain objective measures of the use made of space 
designed for a particular kind or kinds of activity. As an organized 
procedure, it is distinguished from an uncritical assembly of poorly 
defined data from which a meaningful interpretation cannot be pro- 
duced. The need for emphasis on the organized nature of the pro- 
cedure arises from observations of space utilization studies reported 
by institutions of higher education. A survey of such studies, recently 
completed in connection with the preparation of the Manual, indi- 
cates that oftentimes they are only haphazard collections of miscel- 
laneous data from which no valid conclusions can be drawn. In a 
properly organized space utilization study, furthermore, the measures 
of use must be conceived and interpreted in terms of the particular 
kind of activity for which the space was designed. No single meas- 
ure of utilization can be uncritically applied to all forms of space to 
determine the degree of use. 


WHY A SPACE UTILIZATION STUDY? 


The idea of studying the utilization of space is by no means new. 
Industry, governmental organizations, and the public schools have 
long ago developed well defined techniques of measuring space use 
and space needs. In the field of higher education, published reports 
of space utilization can be found dating back forty yeats or more. 
The number of colleges and universities, however, that consistently 
make space utilization analyses in assessing their needs for buildings 
appears to be very small. 

There are two compelling reasons why institutions of higher edu- 
cation should make space utilization studies. One is that knowledge 
of the degree and kind of use made of the physical plant is a condi- 
tion of good management. The physical plant of a typical college or 
university represents a large investment of resources. It is costly to 
build, costly to maintain in good repair, and costly to heat, light, 
clean, and care for. Any addition to the physical plant should be made 
only after careful study indicates no available space in existing facili- 
ties to house adequately the services for which the addition to the 
plant is proposed. 

There is a curious tendency in higher education to magnify the 
importance of the physical plant. A president oftentimes measures 
the success of his administration by the extent to which new buildings 
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have been added to the campus since his inauguration. A depart- 
ment head takes enormous pride in having a new building con- 
structed for his department, and in any large institution there is 
terrific competition among the various academic units as to which 
will get the next new building. Because other, less visible, needs may 
be neglected in the glorification of plant facilities, it is desirable to 
check every proposal for plant expansion by a cold-blooded appraisal 
of needs based on a study of the utilization of existing facilities. 

A second compelling reason for plant utilization studies is the 
prospect of large enrollment increases during the next twenty years, 
dramatized by the now familiar phrase “the impending tidal wave of 
students.” Authorities on higher education believe that, even by a 
very conservative estimate, the colleges and universities of the nation 
can expect a doubling of enrollments, from the present 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000. Some of the plant facilities needed to serve this greatly 
increased enrollment in the coming years probably will have to be 
provided by better utilization of available space. 

There are two principal ways by which a college can accommodate 
more students. One is to enlarge the physical plant. The other is to 
make more effective use of existing facilities. These avenues are not 
mutually exclusive, and in actual practice, institutions of higher edu- 
cation will have to use both methods to meet the impending enroll- 
ment increases. Neither of these two routes will be easy. 

Funds to finance new construction are not to be had just for the 
asking. The current pressure for higher faculty salaries can be ex- 
pected to grow more persistent; it is unquestionably the number one 
need in American higher education today. The prospective increases 
in enrollments will require more faculty members, additions to 
administrative and library staffs, and more supplies and instructional 
materials. Funds for new construction will have to be raised and 
justified in the face of these inescapable pressures for greatly in- 
creased expenditures for current operating purposes. 

Institutions that expect to participate in the task of caring for the 
impending enrollment increase cannot afford to ignore the possi- 
bility of making greater use of existing plant facilities. This may 
upset many established traditions presently governing the use of 
buildings, classrooms, laboratories, and office space. Many faculty 
members will feel inconvenienced. But more efficient use of build- 
ing space, short of reducing the quality of the instructional program, 
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appears to be unavoidable if the colleges and universities are to ful- 
fill their obligation to educate the youth of the nation. 

The alternatives in caring for a rapidly expanding enrollment are 
by no means limited to an increase in plant facilities and an improve- 
ment in the utilization of space. One obvious course is for institu- 
tions to rearrange instructional programs so that a full-time student 
makes less use of institutional plant facilities than is customary at 
present. For example, some institutions require students to spend 
three hours in a science laboratory for one hour of credit, but others 
give an hour of credit for each two hours of laboratory exercise. 
Some universities have experimented with a program whereby the 
usual fifteen hours per week of attendance at lectures by a full-time 
student are condensed into nine or ten hours. Experimentation cur- 
rently under way with television may reduce somewhat the need for 
classrooms of the conventional kind, enabling students to “‘attend”’ 
lectures in their dormitory rooms or at home. Rearrangements of 
instructional programs so as to require less use by the student of 
institutional plant facilities are beyond the scope of our Manual of 
space utilization. The concern in the Manual is with methods of 
studying and analyzing the utilization of plant space without regard 
to the kind of instructional program maintained. 


LIMITATIONS IN THE USE OF SPACE UTILIZATION DATA 


The data from a study of space utilization consist primarily of 
mechanical and statistical measures of the physical plant. As such, 
the data can form only a base from which wise administrative 
decisions may be made regarding the best uses of the physical plant. 
Regardless of how well conceived a study of space utilization may 
be, the resulting data should never be a substitute for experienced 
judgment. For example, on the basis of utilization studies, a number 
of institutions of higher education have recently either voluntarily 
adopted or have been asked to adopt standards for use for classrooms 
and teaching laboratories. The standards, almost always higher than 
the existing rates of utilization, are usually stated in terms of num- 
bers of hours of periods a week the facilities should be used. These 
standards are all products of subjective judgments. The data on 
actual utilization may suggest that improvement can be made in the 
use of existing facilities, but how much the rates of utilization might 
be increased without endangering the quality of the educational 
program is a matter of judgment. 
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Similarly, space utilization data are not, in and of themselves, 
solutions to problems arising out of the use and assignment of plant 
facilities. Such data can form the basis from which possible corrective 
courses of action may be instituted, but the pursuit of the solutions 
rests with an alert and intelligent administration. 

Improvement in the percentage of utilization of space can be 
accomplished only through one or both of two basic procedures: 
(1) a reduction in the extent of plant space; (2) an increase in the 
number of students enrolled and in the extent to which they occupy 
plant facilities. Sometimes it is desirable, through a space utilization 
study, to show how rooms or buildings of poor quality, or space that 
is expensive to operate and maintain, can be abandoned. This is par- 
ticularly applicable at present to a large number of campuses where 
rapidly deteriorating temporary structures are still in use. More 
commonly the objective of a utilization study is to determine how an 
increased enrollment may be accommodated without corresponding 
increase in floor space. Improvement in the utilization of plant space 
is not in and of itself a final goal. The goal is to save money that 
would otherwise be required for construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of an overextended plant, so that these funds may be used for 
other purposes that will contribute more to the achievement of the 
institution’s fundamental aims and objectives. 

While the physical plant is undeniably a facility which no modern 
college or university can do without or ignore in its planning, it is 
merely the stage for the performance of the institution’s basic func- 
tions of instruction, research, and service. Plans for greater efficiency 
in the use of the physical plant should never be pushed in such a 
manner and to such a degree that the effectiveness and quality of 
the instructional, research, and service activities are impaired. 


INSTITUTIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR A SPACE UTILIZATION SURVEY 


A space utilization study, unlike some other kinds of institutional 
surveys, does not require a team of outside experts. It can be done, 
as it most often is, by some member of the administrative staff or 
faculty, possibly with the guidance of a committee of other staff 
members. The registrar is usually in the best position to collect and 
organize the data for a space utilization study. On occasion an out- 
side expert may advantageously be brought in to review the study, 
particularly if its recommendations have become or may become a 
subject of controversy within the institution. The Manzal which is 
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being prepared is designed to help college and university staff mem- 
bers in the making of an adequate self-survey of plant space utiliza- 
tion. Such a study should always be made by some one with an 
extensive educational background and with an educational point of 
view. It is not a job for a so-called efficiency expert who knows 
nothing of the problems of higher education. 

The employment of the institution’s own staff members in a space 
utilization study has some definite advantages. It encourages the 
institution to make such studies on a continuing basis as a regular 
feature of its program of internal analysis. Also the institution has 
a good guarantee that there will always be on hand one or more 
staff members who are continually conscious of the need to make 
efficient use of plant space. One of the great disadvantages of sur- 
veys by outside experts is that practically everyone directly con- 
nected with the institution tends soon to lose interest in the recom- 
mendations when they have had no personal part in developing them. 
An important advantage of the self-survey is that an institution can 
get the job done at less cost by using its own personnel than by 
bringing in outside experts. 

The staff member or members who make the space utilization 
study need not be engineers or persons familiar with the technical 
aspects of plant construction and management. It might be helpful 
to have a few such persons on a steering committee, but the selec- 
tion of staff members for a committee to direct the study should be 
guided by the thought that many of their decisions will bear directly 
on the conduct of the instructional program. For example, it may be 
useful to include academic deans or other officers who will have to 
help put into practice the findings and recommendations for changed 
procedures that grow out of the space utilization study. The data may 
point toward such problems as the scheduling of classes, size of 
classes, and assignment of classrooms. Many institutions that have 
organized space utilization studies under a committee have found it 
convenient to locate their center of operations in the office of the 


registrar. 
CURRENT STATUS OF SPACE UTILIZATION STUDIES 


As a part of the project for the preparation of the Manual for 
Space Utilization Studies, an attempt was made to investigate the 
extent to which such studies have been made in recent years in the 
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colleges and universities of the country. Two purposes were in mind 
in the attempt to collect copies of space utilization studies. The first 
was to see what the nature of these studies is as they are currently 
carried on, and to note what kinds of space were analyzed, what 
techniques were used, and what kind of conclusions were reached. 
The second purpose was to assemble data from space utilization 
studies from as large a number of institutions as possible, so as to 
provide tabulations that could be be used as normative data, It was 
hoped that a sufficient number of studies had been made on a com- 
parable basis to permit the compilation of data into normative form. 

In order to assemble studies of space utilization, the sponsoring 
Committee of AACRAO, in the spring of 1956, sent an inquiry to 
each of its 1,400 members, asking them to report any studies of this 
kind made in their institutions. Of the 961 who responded, only 
241, or 25 per cent, indicated that a study of plant space utilization 
had been made for their institutions. Of the other 720 who indi- 
cated that no such study had been made recently, about 50 reported 
that it would be undertaken in the near future. 

Each of the 241 respondents who indicated that a study has ~* 
recently been made for his institution was asked to provide a copy of 
the report if it was available. Of this group, 65 were able to provide 
a copy or a summary of the results. Another 45 indicated that the 
data for their institutions were included in a published report pre- 
pared in connection with a state-wide survey of higher education. For 
the remaining 131 the Committee prepared a follow-up questionnaire 
asking for a summary of the results of the space utilization study. 
Slightly less than half of this group, 60, responded to the question- 
naire, and about one-third of these indicated that the study was not 
actually a space utilization study as defined in the questionnaire form. 
A schedule of classroom assignment, involving practically no analysis 
of utilization, was frequently mistaken for a space utilization study. 
Subsequent examination of the copies and summaries of studies that 
were provided in answer to the request indicated that this limited con- 
ception of a space utilization study is not uncommon among college 
administrators. 

By means of the inquiry sent to the members of AACRAO and 
correspondence with directors of state-wide surveys of higher educa- 
tion, space utilization data pertaining to 223 institutions were ob- 
tained. Of this total, 129 institutions, or 55 per cent, were clearly 
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identified as participants in various state-wide surveys of higher 
education. Practically all the data for these 223 institutions were for 
years since 1950. 

Though the effort to obtain copies of space utilization studies was 
somewhat disappointing in the limited number of usable studies that 
could be found, it did yield some significant incidental information. 
For example it was surprising to get replies from a number of regis- 
trars saying that no space utilization study had been made for their 
institution, when we were able to obtain from other sources a copy of 
a report of a state-wide survey that included space utilization data 
for that institution. It appears that the written report of a space 
utilization study made by an individual institution is generally not 
reproduced in quantity. Several institutions reported the existence of 
only two or three copies of their study, with circulation limited to 
certain administrative officials, and no copy available for use by 
anyone outside the institution. A number of state-controlled institu- 
tions requested that the utilization data be treated as confidential, and 
if used in a published report that the institution not be identified by 
name. It seems that, in general, institutions prefer to maintain a 
certain degree of secrecy about information as to how their space is 
utilized. Sometimes, on reviewing the data, one would suspect that 
there is good reason for reticence about making the information 
public. A different attitude was noted among publicly controlled 
institutions that had recently been participants in a state-wide survey 
of higher education or that are located in states with a central co- 
ordinating agency; such institutions seemed to be least concerned as 
to whether or not their space utilization data were kept confidential. 

A review of the studies of plant space utilization that were collected 
or about which information was received for the purposes of the 
preparation of the Manual, was, as I have indicated, rather disap- 
pointing. Not only were relatively few studies found, but many of 
these that were obtained were of poor quality. It is clear, in the first 
place, that institutions have not had opportunity to use commonly 
understood definitions of terms in making such studies. In the second 
place, many of the reports are lacking in essential facts concerning 
the methods of collecting and analyzing the data so that the results 
can be interpreted by an outsider. There seems to be a great need for 
the sort of standardized procedure that it is hoped to set up through 
the Manxal. 
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The general impression gained from the examination of available 
studies of space utilization is that relatively few reports show evidence 
of imaginative planning and skillful execution. For the most part the 
studies are limited with respect to the kinds of plant space included, 
limited in techniques of analysis, and generally lacking in interpre- 
tative material. The better studies made by individual institutions, as 
distinguished from those undertaken in connection with a state-wide 
survey, are generally for large universities that are staffed with one 
or more specialists who are particularly competent for making space 
utilization studies. 

But a good analysis of space utilization is not necessarily made only 
by a specialist. One of the most interesting and imaginative reports of 
space use and space needs found in this survey is for Marietta College, 
a small liberal arts college in Ohio. This report, entitled ““A Study of 
Present Utilization of Physical Facilities, together with a Projection 
of Enrollment for 1960, 1965, 1970,” was done by a staff member 
with no previous professional experience in making space utilization 
analyses for institutions of higher education. 

Some of the space utilization studies made in connection with 
state-wide surveys of higher education proved to be of disappointingly 
poor quality, though such surveys in general provided more examples 
of good studies than were found in any other source in this investiga- 
tion. The “Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education,” 
published by the California Department of Education in 1955, is 
notable for the scope and skillful execution of space analysis for a 
large group of institutions, including a large state university with 
several branches, a number of state colleges, private colleges and 
universities, and junior colleges. It is the best currently available 
source of standards for plant space needs in institutions with enroll- 
ments ranging from 2,000 to 25,000 full-time-equivalent students. 


NORMS FOR SPACE UTILIZATION 


The effort to collect studies of space utilization resulted in reports 
from 101 institutions that were sufficiently complete to be usable in 
the preparation of norms. From these reports it was possible to derive 
a tabulation showing the range in the utilization of space on at least 
two different measures, room-period utilization and student-station 
utilization. Room-period utilization relates simply to the number of 
periods per week that instructional rooms are used, on the average, 
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in the institution, regardless of how many students are in the room 
when it is used. Student-station utilization considers the seat, desk, or 
other facility required by one student during one hour of class or 
laboratory work as the unit, and the report shows how many student- 
stations are occupied on the average each hour. Inasmuch as the 
number of students using a classroom rarely exceeds, and usually is 
substantially less than, the number of student-stations in the room, 
the room-period use always results in a higher figure than the student- 
station use. 

The data collected from the 101 institutions could be arranged so 
that each was placed in a rank order on the utilization figure. From 
this rank order listing, norms in percentile form could readily be 
derived and presented. The 99th percentile represented the highest 
institution found; the 90th percentile is the point of utilization ex- 
ceeded «, only 10 per cent of the institutions; the 50th percentile 
is the median, or the point on the scale where half the institutions 
have a higher and half have a lower utilization figure. And so on 
through the entire scale, to the first percentile, representing the lowest 
institution found, 

The norms that will be presented in the Manual must be considered 
very tentative, inasmuch as they are based on reports from only 101 
institutions. Such tests as could be made, however, indicate that the 
norms developed in this study are surprisingly stable. It is to be hoped 
that AACRAO, or some other appropriate agency, will follow up the 
publication of the Manual by a systematic effort to collect the results 
of institutional studies of plant space utilization, and to provide new 
and improved normative data based on a broader representation of 
institutions. There will always be need to freshen up the norms by 
data from recent studies, so as to keep the norms abreast of conditions 
as they change from time to time. 

The effort to develop a set of norms brought out the fact that 
certain institutional characteristics seem to be associated to some 
extent with the degree of plant space utilization. Because of such 
relationships, it seems wise to present, not only one single set of 
norms, but separate norms for different groupings of institutions. 
For example, it was discovered that the size of the institution seems to 
have considerable relation to the extent of plant space utilization. 
When the degree-granting institutions for which data were available 
were divided into three groups according to the volume of their 
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instructional activities, a definite progression was clearly shown in the 
norms, with the largest institutions having the highest utilization, 
the middle-sized group the next highest, and the smallest institutions 
having the lowest utilization. Because of this relation, it seems wise 
to present different sets of norms for each of the three size-groups of 
institutions. 

In a similar manner it was discovered that the publicly controlled 
institutions, as a group, tend to have a substantially better utilization 
of space than the privately controlled institutions. This holds true 
when the factor of size is eliminated and the comparison is made 
between the averages for publicly and for privately controlled insti- 
tutions having comparable volumes of instructional activity. For this 
reason it seems desirable to present different sets of norms for 
publicly controlled and for privately controlled colleges. 

The junior colleges, on first analysis, seemed to have a superior 
utilization of their plants. But on further investigation, when the 
factors of control and size were held constant, it was found that 
junior colleges and degree-granting institutions showed no consistent 
significant differences in the extent to which they utilize their plant 
space. 

One of the toughest problems faced in the preparation of norms 
of plant space utilization has been a decision about the terms in which 
the results of such studies should be expressed. Perhaps the simplest 
way to report results is in terms of the average number of periods per 
week that instructional rooms or student-stations are in use. Thus we 
can report that in the group of 90 institutions from which we have 
comparable data in this study, general classrooms show, as the 50- 
percentile point, a use of 20.4 periods per week. That is, half the 
institutions included in this study use their general classrooms an 
average of 20.4 periods per week, or less; only 10 per cent of the 
institutions have an average use of general classrooms of 28.5 periods 
or more per week; and at the other end of the scale, 10 per cent of 
the institutions use their general classrooms 14.0 periods or less per 
week. Such figures do not mean much unless they are related to some 
number representing a theoretically possible number of periods of 
use per week. One might take 168, the total number of hours in a 
seven-day week of twenty-four hours each, as this theoretically pos- 
sible limit, and thus the report might be made that the average insti- 
tution uses its general classrooms only 12.1 per cent, or less than 
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one-eighth, of the possible hours such rooms might be used. 

Somewhat more realistically, we have suggested in earlier studies 
that it should be theoretically possible for an institution to use its 
classrooms 44 hours per week. This would mean holding classes eight 
hours a day Monday through Friday and four hours on Saturday 
morning. Many institutions actually operate their programs on such 
a schedule, or on even a longer weekly schedule. If the average use 
of rooms, 20.4 periods per week, is compared with this theoretically 
possible use of 44 periods a week, it would be reported that the 
average institution is only 46 per cent efficient in its use of class- 
rooms. Or to put it more bluntly, classrooms stand idle more than 
half the time they might well be used. A conclusion stated in such 
terms is obviously not conducive to effective support of an appeal 
for more funds with which to build more academic space. 

We are still struggling with the question of how to report actual 
room use or student-station use against some standard of theoretically 
possible use. I may say that we have met substantial resistance in our 
sponsoring and advisory committees to the idea of using a 44-period 
week as a standard, and even to the idea of comparing the observed 
use with any sort of theoretically possible use, Perhaps it will be 
sufficient for the officials of an institution to be gratified to learn that 
their use of space is “above the average’ or “better than 80 per cent 
of the other institutions in the country.’ Such a statement can be 
made from our norms based only on the average periods of use per 
week. But I am sure that somebody in the board of trustees or 
regents, or among the donors, or in a state fiscal office, or in the 
Legislature, is going to make his own computation and be somewhat 
unhappy with an interpretation of the same data in terms of a 
utilization of space that is only 50 per cent or 60 per cent of what 
it conceivably might be. 

My own feeling is that we must be frank and honest with those 
whom we approach for funds for capital outlay projects in our in- 
stitutions of higher education, If on the one hand it seems practically 
impossible to attain much more than half or two-thirds the theoreti- 
cally possible use of our classrooms, we ought to be prepared to 
defend that situation, and to show why the theoretically possible is 
practically impossible. Such a defense will become increasingly dif_i- 
cult as new studies are reported; in our present groups of studies we 
found one junior college using its general classrooms an average of 
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42 periods a week, a little more than 95 per cent of the theoretically 
possible. Somebody needs to make a study to discover if any dire 
results have followed in the institutions that are found to be making 
an extraordinarily high use of their classrooms. 

On the other hand, I suspect that we need to use the data on space 
utilization with our academic people—the deans, department heads, 
the professorial staff—who are always clamoring for more build- 
ings and more space, as a means of encouraging better use of the 
presently available space. These are the people out of whose pockets 
must come, in the long run, the cost of constructing new buildings 
and of operating and maintaining an overextended plant. They are 
the ones whose salary funds will be reduced in order to provide a 
“standard of living’’ in overluxurious use of plant space to which 
we have long been accustomed in American higher education. I 
believe that, when shown what a wasteful use of space means in 
terms of funds no longer available for salaries, these interested groups 
might well be happy to change some of the established and long 
cherished patterns for the use of building space, in the direction of 
a more economical arrangement. 


A FINAL WORD ABOUT THE Manual 


In closing, let me report again that we hope to have the Manual on 
Space Utilization Studies ready for distribution some time this coming 
summer. We trust that a large number of colleges may make such 
studies, on the basis of the pattern outlined in the Manzal, this 
coming fall. We would strongly suggest to a college or university 
that such a study precede any decision about the construction of a 
new building for academic purposes. We believe that the results of 
a space utilization study will, in many institutions, have some effect 
in shifting the emphasis from buildings and the provision of more 
plant space than is necessary, to an effort to conserve funds for that 
most important of all services in higher education, the support of 
an instructional staff of the highest possible quality. 
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Summarization of Panel Discussions 


OLIVER W. WAGNER, General Chairman 
TRUMAN POUNCEY, General Recorder 


Panel 1: Design and Use of Office Forms 


N THE NEAR future, the Association’s Committee on Office Forms 
will publish a manual on the design and use of these forms. Its 
work is an outgrowth of efforts preceding the 1955 Boston meeting 
to provide examples of the numerous forms in use by exhibiting 
collections that proved cumbersome and ineffective. The manual will 
attempt to perform the type of service to the membership provided 
through the Adequate Transcript Guide. 

Although many forms are used by registrars and officers of admis- 
sion, the basic ones are admission application, registration, change 
of registration, grade report, cumulative record, and transcript of 
record. The manual will attempt to provide answers to questions on 
what forms will meet a particular need most economically, and 
details on designing the forms. 

Since the manual never can tell a registrar-author what to place on 
a form, it was suggested that a systematic analysis of the office 
involved always would be an advisable first step. The forms used 
are the common denominator: To analyze and measure the flow of 
work in an office, analyze and measure the flow of paper. Methods 
for this are direct observation of what goes where, when, and to 
whom; conferences with those who fill out the forms; interviews 
with those who finally receive and are expected to use the forms, will 
provide insight on fatigue and monotony factors and better perspec- 
tive on what is really being done with the results. 

A Forms Data Inventory Chart was suggested, with kinds of form 
listed on the left side of a page and items of fact like student’s 
name tabulated at the top of columns reading across the page. Plac- 
ing an X under each item heading points at possibilities for pruning 
items out of some forms and the consolidation of forms that go to 
the same people at the same time with the same information. 

Highly important in designing forms is economy of motion— 
avoiding extra typewriter insertions, shifts up and down instead of 
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with the tabular key across, writing in words instead of checking 
boxes, extra trips to the files or to other persons before completion is 
possible. Other major factors are sticking to a standard size to obviate 
the need for specialized equipment, to use paper just good enough 
and not too expensive, to avoid duplicates not needed and filing of 
materials never used later. Colored paper may provide automatic 
control and make sorting easier—but it costs a little more and it 
may cause photocopying difficulties if experiments are not conducted 
in advance. If forms are to be bound, plan for proper margins and 
placement of perforations or snap-outs. Consult with a printer before 
asking for bids; simple shifts of instructions, etc., may save much 
space, and fine type in the right places may save whole pages. After 
adequate tryout of a form, order in largest possible quantities to 
obtain lowest unit cost per form. 
Ten Commandments for the Form Designer: 


1. Thou shalt not request any information for which there is not a 
definite need. 
2. Thou shalt be sure the information can be entered without any waste 
motion. 
3. Thou shalt place all information in proper sequence for subsequent 
use. 
4, Thou shalt not use more space than is needed. 
5. Thou shalt avoid ambiguous and strange words or phrases. 
6. Thou shalt be consistent in the use of abbreviations and special 
terms, 
. Thou shalt preprint all possible data. 
8. Thou shalt adapt the spacing to the machine used in entering in- 
formation. 
9. Thou shalt not compel word writing if a check mark can be sub- 
stituted. 
10. Thou shalt make use of automatic control and sort possibilities in- 
herent in colored paper. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Jack WILLIAMS, Chairman, The Creighton University 

ROBERT P. FostER, Recorder, Northwest Missouri State College 
GRETCHEN M. Happ, The Principia 

PAUL McDONALD, Illinois Institute of Technology 

BEssizE WEIRICK, Beloit College 
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Panel 2: Foreign Student Problems 


NNOUNCEMENT was made that the “Guide to Academic Place- 
ment of Canadian Students in United States Educational Insti- 
tutions’’ would be distributed in early June. This latest report in the 
World Education Series of the Committee on the Evaluation of 
Foreign Student Credentials has been prepared by the University of 
California. 

The Canadian guide will identify subjects taught in Canadian high 
schools, showing the levels at which they are taught and the amounts 
of credit that may be assigned to them in terms of “units,” as that 
word is understood in the United States. Canadian high school 
practices as they vary from province to province are explained in 
terms of junior and senior matriculation. There is a trend toward 
the United States system in secondary education throughout Canada. 

Canadian college students with “honors’’ degrees are eligible for 
admission with full graduate standing in the United States. Those 
with “pass” degrees should be required to complete as much as a 
year of additional undergraduate work before being admitted to 
graduate standing. In general, the bachelor of arts degrees from 
Laval and Montreal universities and the seminaries and classical 
colleges in Quebec are equivalent to junior standing in the United 
States system. The best way to determine this, however, is to note 
the number of years required by the individual institutions them- 
selves for their degrees other than the bachelor of arts. 

The incomplete study of education in India being made by the 
University of Washington indicates complications that have been 
caused by the transition from English to native type education. One 
of the first requisites, as conceived by Indian educators, is the raising 
of the general standard of literacy throughout the country. On top 
of this huge task is the language usage problem. Many educators 
wish to retain English as the language of instruction; others prefer a 
federal language of their own. 

The world “‘bachillerato” seems to confuse many American admis- 
sions officers in considering transcripts from Latin American coun- 
tries. In most of those countries, this ‘degree’ signifies only the 
completion of 11 to 13 years of schooling. Two to six years more 
than that are required for the licentiate, doctorate, or specific profes- 
sional degree. Venezuela, for one example, is attempting to stand- 
ardize its degree titles and lengths of preparation by setting the 
bachelor’s completion at five years beyond secondary school. 
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Institutions in the United States are not in agreement as to the sup- 
plementary preparation (if any) that should be required before the 
graduates of Latin American universities are accepted with full 
graduate standing. Students coming from countries that have educa- 
tional contracts in the United States should be accepted on an indi- 
vidual basis according to the ability of each student. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


WILLIAM H. STRAIN, Chairman, Indiana University 
CLARA H. KokEnic, Recorder, University of Minnesota 
LEOLA R. Hays, University of Wisconsin 

HERMAN A. SPINDT, University of California 
FRANCES M. WILLARD, University of Washington 


Panel 3: New Developments in Office Machines 


MINOR revolution may be in the making in mailing machines. 
Within five years, there may be a complete revamping of 
postage meters, addressing machines, and address files. Standardiza- 
tion of envelope sizes—not necessarily in the existing sizes—is 
almost certain to come. We should encourage these changes. 

Great promise of fast, cheap, and permanent reproduction of infor- 
mation written or printed on a seemingly usual surface may be seen 
in the new multilith offset duplicating processes now available. 
Ideally adapted to use in registration, this process is expected to make 
repetitious filling out of forms a thing of the past; at the same time, 
it reduces greatly the need for clerical help and eliminates numerous 
possibilities for error. 

Since the Committee’s 1954 publication on machine equipment, 
microfilm reduction of the bulk of records by as much as 98 per cent 
has not only become even more imperative because of enrollment 
pressures, but success also seems closer. Leading manufacturers are 
well along on production planning for cheaper and more portable 
equipment for doing the photographing; they are now combining 
camera and reader units and are making major improvements in 
indexing and storing systems. Instant copy facsimile printing tech- 
niques are developing rapidly. 

It is recommended that microfilm processing be done in many 
situations by mailing films to the manufacturers for processing. 
Results durable for 500 years if properly stored are obtainable in 
this way with a lapse of only 2 to 4 days. 
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In a nutshell, the contact printing photocopy industry is present- 
ing more of the same variety of processes that were available in 1954, 
at slight increases in cost in most cases. Many companies are selling 
a slower paper so that equipment can be used under ordinary office 
lighting. 

Outstanding progress in the copy field has been made by the 
Thermo-Fax Secretary, with a new and cheaper machine and con- 
siderably improved paper. It will copy only materials that have a 
carbon or metallic content and the prints will fade out if exposed to 
heat above 185 degrees. But most of us do not store our records on 
hot radiators. 

Documents reproduced in the speeded-up registration process are 
mostly for temporary use. The quality of the copy has to be just 
adequate—not elegant. Such copies are useful in IBM installations 
because they can be accompanied by the master punch card for the 
same student; when used, the copy can be discarded. 

A new typewriter has been developed by IBM which punches a 
tape as the typist—any typist in any office—creates records. From the 
tapes, cards may be punched at convenience which require neither 
keypunching nor verification. Information now more or less labori- 
ously keypunched may thus be ‘‘captured” as a by-product of routine 
typing operations anywhere. Essentially, this is the meaning of the 
new phrase “integrated data processing.” 


PANEL MEMBERS 


NELSON M. PARKHURST, Chairman, Purdue University 

W. M. NorbDGAArD, Recorder, North Dakota State School of Science 
ENDICOTT A. BATCHELDER, University of Pittsburgh 

KEITH W. SMITH, Western Michigan State College 

HAROLD E. TEMMER, University of Illinois 

S. EDGAR WiRT, Purdue University 


Panel 4: Personnel Problems in Office Administration 


ROGRESSIVE big business can show us how better to recruit, 
ae and retain the people who work with us in offices. While 
the organization functions at its collective task, it must also satisfy 
the needs and wants of its people. 

Good personnel work requires the complete commitment of man- 
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agement to its plans, flexibility in procedures, and active participation 
by the employees. Some of the principal pitfalls or problems are: 


1. Failure to orient new employees to jobs and to keep them informed 
about changes and the reasons behind those changes. 
2. Inability of colleges and universities to match salary rates paid by 
private industry. 
3. Faulty communication between business offices and staff, in part due 
to lack of office manuals and established procedures. 
. Too many supervisors—employees serving more than one professor. 
. Lack of immediate supervision in some cases. 
. Difficulty of developing feeling of homogeneity among employees, 
due to distribution among many buildings. 
7. Problems stemming from fact that professors often make poor super- 
visors. Conflict arising between the personal work and the school 
work of professors, 


One of the good standard reference works in this field is Personnel 
Policies in Practice, by Dale Yoder, University of Minnesota. The 
persons present generally represented offices in which more than 10 
persons were employed; none had encountered any unions whatso- 
ever. 

The most effective approaches to personnel relationships must 
include: 

1. A means by which duties and responsibilities may be described and 
defined. A manual of job descriptions and office procedures is highly 
desirable. 

2. Devotion on the part of management to the principle of staff partici- 
pation. A readiness to solicit and listen to employee ideas. 

3. Utilization of the principles that everyone needs recognition as an 
individual, recognition as part of a group, a feeling of responsibility, 
and someone to follow. 

Wages are only part of the compensation which induces people to 

remain on the job and to work effectively. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


B. Moses, Chairman, Yale University 
Wuerry E. ZINGG, Recorder, Rutgers University 
Harry SELIGSON, University of Denver 

HowaArD IMPECOVEN, Portland State College 
Howarb B. SHONTZ, University of California, Davis 
RICHARD L. TUTHILL, Duke University 
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Panel 5: Preregistration 


pee DIVERSE attitudes of members of this panel toward its subject 
showed in two comments: ‘‘My institution is not interested in ex- 
changing one-day measles for the old-fashioned kind’”—and “We 
like it.”” In general, the differing members agreed that for many 
institutions preregistration makes possible a closer administrative 
control over the supply of course offerings and a more leisurely serv- 
ice to students in the way of advice about courses. They agreed, too, 
that preregistration does not solve all problems and does not elimi- 
nate changes. 

Preregistration was defined as the plan by which students select 
courses for the following term in advance of the official opening date. 
Its primary purpose is to reduce the time spent at registration, to 
relieve the faculty of clerical duties, to eliminate standing in line, and 
to reduce scheduling difficulties at the beginning of the term. Nor- 
mally, it should also enable the college or university to handle larger 
enrollments with the same number of staff members because of possi- 
bly more thorough advance planning. 

The principal responsibility of the registrar in using preregistration 
lies in determining when, or if, and how much. 

Preregistration can be used in any institution, with or without 
machine operations, with prescribed or with elective curriculums; and 
it can be adapted to work in many different kinds of situations. But 
preregistration is not necessarily good just because it happens to 
work; the procedures should be restudied often and searchingly. 

If preregistration is to work for the best interests of both adminis- 
tration and students, these are required: 


1. Early planning by departments and staff regarding offerings, sizes of 

sections, and times when sections shall be offered. 

. Adequate communication to all concerned about all facts. 

3. Adherence to announced plans to offer certain courses that have 
certain prerequisites, with substitute instructors provided for those 
who drop out for such reasons as sabbatical leaves. If insufficient 
numbers desire a course, the fact that it has been dropped from the 
announced plans must be made known in plenty of time to all con- 
cerned, 

4, Full use of the extended advising time. (If this highly important 

advantage of preregistration is not fully utilized, the institution is no 

better off than it might be without preregistration.) Ample time 
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must be available to each advisee, and the individual’s preferences 
must be respected. 

5. Good clerical help, with aptitude for the work, with meaningful as- 
signment to the task, and with continuity in the job enough to achieve 
expertness. 

. Timing of the preregistration period to provide for every need. 

. Constant review and revision of the whole process in the light of 
continuing experience. 
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ROBERT E. MAHN, Chairman, Ohio University 

K. D. RaaB, Recorder, North Carolina State College 

MAXINE ENTWHISTLE, Northern Illinois State College 

RAYMOND GiROD, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
TED McCaRrREL, State University of Iowa 

Davip A. WARREN, Cornell University 


Panel 6: Implications of Television for Higher Education 
with Special Reference to the Registrar 
and Admissions Officer 


i lest affects us whether we like it or not. If we do not study 
it now, we shall be caught napping when policies and procedures 
involved in television teaching are brought up that concern our 
functions. The use of television is at present perhaps the liveliest 
matter under discussion and experimentation in education. 

In almost all instances, the teachers-on-the-air have been chosen 
from the regular faculties of the institutions. The administration of 
the programs has fallen to the lot of a great variety of agencies within 
higher educational institutions. For admission, the usual requirements 
have been upheld. Whether for open-circuit, or broadcast, television 
or for the more closely controlled closed-circuit television, a course 
fee has been charged and a registration card filled out. In some cases 
the registrant was required to register on the campus, while other 
institutions have handled registration by mail. For the open-circuit 
courses, the filing of an entrance transcript generally was not re- 
quired. 

Common practice has been to provide all television students with 
a detailed syllabus, including an outline and a list of basic textbooks, 
with supplementary readings, assignments, and exercises. 
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A grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, plus 
support from regular university funds, has spurred study on television 
teaching at Pennsylvania State University, with these three purposes: 


1. To study the effectiveness of conventional courses when taught for 
a full semester over closed-circuit television as compared with the 
same instruction given in the usual manner. 

2. To collect information on the acceptability of televised instruction to 
instructors and students. 

3. To study the feasibility of instructional television. 


In brief, the differences between learning by television and by 
direct instruction were small and not statistically significant. Some of 
the effects on thinking by members of the faculty are probably more 
important than the research findings. Probably the most valuable 
result thus far is the interest that has been generated in trying to 
improve teaching and in the fund of knowledge and techniques on 
which judgments can be based for future decisions. 

Some practical implications of television teaching which affect 
admissions officers and registrars are: 


1. Identification of television courses on the official transcript of record. 

2. The decision concerning the acceptance of television courses on trans- 
fer from one institution to another. What should be the criteria for 
the acceptance of such courses? 

3. The acceptance by a graduate institution of an undergraduate degree 
from an institution which has allowed credit for television courses. 
Should the standing of the undergraduate institution determine? 
Should we follow the same practices which we have in connection 
with correspondence and extramural courses? 


PANEL MEMBERS 


LEONARD G. NystroM, Chairman, Southern Methodist University 
WILLIAM GLAsGoW BOWLING, Recorder, Washington University 
J. ANTHONY Humpureys, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

C. O. WILLIAMS, Pennsylvania State University 
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Panel 7: Trends in Testing and Admissions 


BTAINING only 300 students from a list of 1400 applicants 
hardly illustrates the “personnel point of view’ at its best in 
relation to the problem of selecting what we want from the too many 
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that are applying. We have a responsibility for the others not ad- 
mitted. 

Although we realize that tests are neither infallible nor deserving 
of a place as ends in themselves, they assist greatly in the task of 
selecting students for further learning. Of this we are becoming more 
and more conscious. In most instances, it appears that counseling 
has been left until the latter years of secondary schools, perhaps 
wrongfully. With increased knowledge of child growth, identification 
techniques, and more adequately trained guidance personnel, a great 
deal could be done in the seventh grade and some of the work 
carried out as early as the fourth grade in identifying and counseling 
students for college. It is understood that to do so would call for a 
close working relationship between all schools and all college guid- 
ance personnel and also for a co-ordinated program of testing and 
counseling at the local level. 

To reduce our probable errors in judging human beings, we need 
to use standardized tests in conjunction with all other aids to that 
judgment, including health records, achievement records, knowledge 
of each person’s study habits, participation in extracurricular activities, 
and teacher judgments; and, above all, we need to find out how better 
to measure individual motivation. 

Facts about testing and academic standing are emphasized perhaps 
more than they should be because of the pressure by local groups on 
principals to provide good recommendations for too large a propor- 
tion of their graduates. College people want recommendations that 
mean more. Secondary school principals’ recommendations are used 
more frequently by private than by public college admissions officers. 
Principals, counselors, and college people need to draw closer to- 
gether to solve this problem of recommendations. More face-to-face 
conferences are needed, and in their participation in such meetings 
prospective students should find out what the colleges expect from 
them. 

Colleges themselves need to formulate more precisely what it is 
that they expect to perform as a mission—and to give information in 
functional form about that mission to students and their parents. 
Ivy League colleges, for example, have defined rather accurately what 
they do: 85 per cent of their graduates go on to enter professional 
schools or graduate schools. Students certainly should not be guided 
to the wrong school. 
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Representatives at Denver said the following represent their cur- 
rent thinking and doing about testing and admissions: 


. Studying institutional philosophy to see whom we should educate. 

. Cutting down on our part-time students. 

. Adding a subject pattern to our admissions requirements. 

. Backing up deadlines for applicants; requiring notification of ac- 

ceptance and requiring tuition deposit. 

. Increasing application fee. 

. Using aptitude test; adding achievement batteries. 

. Limiting out-of-state enrollments. 

. Limiting transfer students. 

. Working more closely with high school counselors, in district and 

other problem-solving conferences. 

10, Increasing standards to get more flunk-outs and probation students. 

11. Cutting down special admission concessions for veterans. 

12. Cutting down on number of scholarships in favor of paying cus- 
tomers. 

13. Asking school or department to tell us what leads to success in that 
particular field of study in order to employ the contributing factors 
to selection of their students. 

14, Eliminating subfreshman courses from program. 

15. Studying space utilization more carefully. 

16. Studying class size. 

17. Studying enrollment trends to make better predictions for the future. 


Wh 
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Panel 11: Catalogues 


O HELP registrar-catalogue editors meet the challenge to produce 

better catalogues, AACRAO’s committee on catalogues had just 
issued a book of its preliminary findings on the subject of ways to 
work better. Criticisms and suggestions for the final publication of 
Catalogues Are for Students, Too were solicited—partly because the 
committee members on the panel frankly admitted that they were 
not yet unanimous in their thinking about what should be the final 
approach. 
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Touchy problems still in the thinking stage were pointed out as 
style, language, structure, and length. The chairman indicated he 
thought the manual-to-be should reflect the best procedures of public, 
private, church-related, small, and large institutions. Other speakers 
were not quite sure that one volume could speak for such diverse 
interests. 

On the subject of language usage, no division of ultimate purpose 
was evident: All agreed that the readability of college catalogues 
needs improvement. Although registrars are not always solely re- 
sponsible, it is their responsibility to do something about the situation. 
They should enlist the aid of all who have a stake in issuing 
catalogues—deans, presidents, and faculties. To capture the interest 
of all who work with the catalogue, a somewhat jolting style may 
be advocated. Although some might object to the ways in which it 
has been applied, the basic validity of Flesch’s readability ideas is 
not disproved. A readable catalogue is possible, and the beginnings 
in that direction at Nebraska and Minnesota were cited. 

In style—defined as the manner of spelling, abbreviating, punctu- 
ating, etc—the committee suggested following Webster's first choices, 
the general methods outlined in Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
for ‘‘Punctuation, Compounds, Capitals, etc.’’ and numerals usage 
as given in Section 11 of the Style Manual of the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. If uniformity is left to chance, many incon- 
sistencies will result which might reflect on the good name of the 
college or university. 

All terminology and definitions should be based upon those set 
forth in the recent AACRAO publication A Glossary of Terms Used 
by Registrars and Admissions O fhicers. 

A readable catalogue can be placed in an attractive package, typo- 
graphically speaking, and the help of an artist might well be sought 
in selecting the right kinds of pictures, type, and cover. Pictures are 
optional, but when they are used, they should be tailored to the text. 
The committee held no brief for any particular size of catalogue, the 
use of one over-all catalogue versus numerous divisional catalogues, 
or the use of different kinds of type. The members were considering 
the advisability of including samples of different type possibilities 
in the forthcoming manual. 

Purposes of the catalogue, according to the subcommittee working 
on that subject, are to provide information for current use, to serve 
as an official and legal document, to provide a historical record, and 
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to provide a means for sound public relations. There should be no 
ambiguity on the classifications of students, the various kinds of 
degrees offered, and the requirements for those degrees. 
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Panel 12: Mortality and Success Studies 
Implementation 


Seer cards already in possession of many registrars and 
admissions officers contain much of the information necessary for 
excellent studies in this field. This information should be used first. 
Tables to show what you want to obtain should be drawn up early 
in the planning as a guide to setting up schedules of additional facts 
wanted, methods for obtaining those facts, and ways to code the 
information for most thorough use. 

When a study results in meaningful facts, write up the results to 
inform others. For example, the University of Michigan found that 
62 per cent of the freshman class that entered there in 1948 got 
bachelor’s degrees. This is a much higher proportion than the 
national, and admissions officers everywhere will be interested in the 
reasons why it came to pass. 

Currently under way is a 20-institution study of ‘mortality’ be- 
tween admission and registration—and of financial factors in appli- 
cation, admission, registration, and student persistence in college. 
The director of that study in the U.S. Office of Education, Robert 
E. Iffert, led the discussion. “What zs a casualty?” is one of the first 
definitions that must be settled. Even before that there must be the 
clear statement of the problem in terms of its effect on institutional 
policies and practices. There must follow the selection of the group 
to be studied, the obtaining of a truly representative sample, the 
collection of data, and unbiased interpretation by a disinterested 
person expert in avoiding the pitfalls of unwise statistical inference. 
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The “no-show,” or student who applies and is accepted but fails 
to register, forms an interesting part of the 20-institution study be- 
cause of his effect on policy. A great many institutions charge a 
nonrefundable fee of $10 for admission, but one charges $50 and 
considers that even this sum fails to cover the real cost! Serious 
problems in operations are caused when an institution gears its opera- 
tions to 1,000 new students and only 800 show up. The extent of 
the complications is indicated by numerous high school counselors 
who frankly admit that they tell their students to apply to three 
institutions: one, an “Ivy League”’ college; two, a similar institution 
they would like to attend; and three, a standby college that will take 
anybody. 

Setting up policies to alleviate the multiple applications problem 
should be one possible end result of the studies in progress; other 
studies are needed. By giving additional data on predictions of 
success, all these studies should help in weeding out earlier those 
students who are unlikely to succeed and thereby make room for the 
students who have higher potentialities for successful completion of 
college. These studies also will be useful as clear evidence of the 
reliability—or lack of it—of predictive indexes. 
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Panel 13: Construction and Use of 
Prediction Indices 


[eats students must first be attracted to a college by some- 
thing other than a prediction index; all that this instrument can 
do is reject. There is not much point in constructing a prediction 
index unless it can be used somehow in the process of selecting 
students. 

Paradoxically, the more a prediction index is used in selection, the 
poorer becomes its ability to predict. If we admit only applicants for 
whom success is predicted, then any failing student represents a 
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failure of our prediction index. But this is not to say it should be 
dropped as a selection device. It would still be true that mental 
ability is an important factor in college success. In the choice of 
measures to be used, it should be noted that some of the good ones 
are merely duplicates of each other. 

A composite predictive index does not insure against failure in 
individual courses and, therefore, consideration should be given to 
requiring a minimum qualifying score on each measure. The statis- 
tician would be happiest if he could find a single score—a number 
that represented all the qualities of a successful student in and out 
of the classroom—but no such measure exists. 

The most prevalent admission policy is to admit applicants who 
show promise for adequate academic performance and who, in 
addition, can make other contributions to the college. The prediction 
of adequacy must be made on the basis of curriculum and other 
standards which remain stable. To predict, it is necessary to describe 
the applicant as he is now—the way his personality, interests, extra- 
curricular activities in high school, etc., measure in comparison with 
those of the students who have preceded him. 

Since the first term in college is, in many respects, the most difh- 
cult, the student who performs adequately then demonstrates in doing 
so that he is able to perform well in college. The best predictor of 
achievement for any term, then, is achievement in that college up 
to that point. 

Although academic success is, in general, the measure that we 
should like to obtain in advance, or as early in the process as possible, 
the difficulties are compounded in the case of professional colleges 
like law and medicine. Particularly, the panel was interested in the Air 
Force Academy, where it is necessary to look beyond the first term 
and even beyond academic graduation in the selection of candidates 
because all cadet graduates are expected after graduation to take 
flight training. Physical requirements, potential flying skill, and even 
leadership possibilities must be searched out, in addition to academic 
abilities. 

There is value in informing the college faculty about the compara- 
tive quality of an entering class, for example, in comparison with 
classes at other institutions at the same time and with preceding 
classes in the same institution. It is not enough merely to present 
average scores; the distribution of scores is important. This presenta- 
tion by means of cumulative frequency curves is not too difficult for a 
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faculty to understand by any means, as demonstrated by the methods 
used at the Air Force Academy. 
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Panel 14: Office Management Techniques 


mM“ yourself dispensable. That should be the goal of every 
manager of an office. Presumably, you have the ability and 
the knowledge necessary to solve your problems but feel that you 
lack the time necessary to do so properly. There seem to be too many 
pressing activities. 

Executive activities may be identified as planning, organizing, 
staffing, directing, and controlling. Most executives devote too much 
time to directing—or actually doing—tasks and too little time to 
planning for the future. They devote too little time to organizing 
procedures and methods and the general work of the office. They 
devote too little time to selecting, training, and maintaining personnel 
on the job. They devote too little time to controlling all phases of 
their operation. 

In moving toward the goal of making yourself dispensable, these 
are forward steps: 


1. Devote initially the maximum amount of time necessary to select and 
to train competent personnel to do the whole job. 

2. Define your job most carefully. Make certain that you understand 
fully what your job involves. Skilled consultants find that more than 
65 per cent of business troubles start from an inadequate definition 
of lines of authority and responsibility. 

3. Adopt and work by the philosophy that it is not only necessary but 
also correct to decentralize your own work and to delegate to your 
subordinates all possible authority. 

4. Standardize the elements of your own job, then delegate that which 
can be standardized to your own subordinates—in each case also 
delegating adequate authority to each person to complete the dele- 
gated task confidently. 

5. Encourage each of your subordinates similarly to standardize his own 
work, then to delegate standardized tasks and concurrent authorities 
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to Ais subordinates. Along the way, there will be a necessity for set- 
ting up a standard procedures manual which, part by part, will in- 
volve eventually every task in the office. Train everyone involved in 
the “‘why’”’ and the “how” of the required decisions. 

6. Manage by exception. Reserve your time for the new and the more 
important problems that will be inevitable. 

7. Concentrate more and more of your time on planning, organizing, 
and controlling. At the same time, train your subordinates to perform 
planning, organizing, and controlling functions in your stead. This 
is the way in which they, too, will best develop their potentialities. 


By making yourself dispensable in your present job, you will, of 
course, be preparing yourself for bigger jobs to come. You will be 
accomplishing one of your primary managerial tasks, which is to 
train others to do the work. By delegating authority to subordinates, 
you greatly simplify your prime task of motivating them to want to 
do their best work. You relieve yourself of repetitive details and 
provide yourself time to carry out your real managerial duties. If you 
are able to delegate well, you should be able to reduce greatly or 
eliminate entirely your worry and strain—and overtime. There is, 
finally, much personal security and peace of mind in knowing that 
your office can and will run well without you—that you really are 
dispensable. 

Specific future planning with possibilities for most offices includes: 


1. Integrated data processing. (See Panel 3 discussions.) 

2. Standardized work toward the goal of linear programming. Ulti- 
mately, this means planning that leaves repetitive chores to machines. 
This is the assembly line processing idea that has been one of the 
key factors in the increasing productivity of the United States in re- 
cent years. It applies to office work. 

3. Efficiency-experting your own organization. Expensive outside consul- 
tants mostly draw out and use the suggestions of your own em- 
ployees and of yourself in making improvements. Encourage your 
own people to simplify their tasks. Help them do so. See that the 
results are recorded in manuals, 
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Panel 15: Summer Orientation Programs 


|. er the student with his college- or university-to-be 
is the first purpose of summer orientation programs. But nu- 
merous administrative details including some preregistration moves 
can be taken care of at the same time. 

Although a high percentage of new students probably will change 
programs between any sort of early registration and the actual begin- 
ning of classes, summer orientation remains worthwhile because of 
better advisement facilities thus made available to the individual. 
Since a major part of the expense incurred in summer orientation will 
be incurred later on under almost any circumstances, this factor 
should be considered in allocating budgetary funds. Economy may be 
realized by fulfilling two needs at once. 

Since classroom activities are at the lowest point of the year 
during most of the period usually set aside for orientation and pre- 
registration programs, staff requirements may be met without difh- 
culty. Other colleges and the high schools of the area are good sources 
for needed orientation staff. For institutions of 3,000 students or less, 
orientation appears feasible, needing only to be scaled down in size 
and cost. 

Finding the strengths and weaknesses of the program through the 
gathering of opinion presents special difficulties because replies are 
not obtainable from those who did not participate and they cannot 
tell what the possible values might be of not participating. Subjective 
follow-up is the method most generally used; as expected, this elicits 
an almost totally affirmative reply. Small group sampling fails if the 
group discovers it is being dealt with in any special way. 

Successful performance appears to be the best incentive, causing 
students to consider it worth their time to participate; this earned 
reputation is communicated to friends back home. The primary values 
are better student adjustment, better parental acceptance of the goals 
of the institution, and improved public relations. Subsidiary benefits 
are partial relief from peak loads of placement testing in the fall. 
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Panel 16: Special Programs for High Ability Students 


U IS TRAGIC if those who have the best minds are not given sufh- 

cient challenge to develop their talent. State institutions that must 
admit all graduates of accredited high schools must develop parallel 
programs for these students and at the same time take care of those 
with lesser abilities. There is no question as to whether both jobs 
can be done. 

Grades made by the experimental group of gifted students at one 
state institution seem to be about as high as those made in earlier 
years by students with the same ability who took conventional pro- 
grams. As a result of its findings in a preliminary study, Kansas will 
create additional honor sections, provide undergraduate teaching and 
research assistantships, and add an associate dean in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences to give special supervision to the gifted-student program. 

The difficulties of independent study programs, as seen at Wooster 
College in a study of its own program and 1,086 others in 1954 
are these in summary: They cost 20 per cent more than regular 
courses; the programs deprive some students of courses they want or 
need for professional training; equal standards are difficult to main- 
tain in different departments of the institution; and some students 
get so interested in their independent studies that their regular course 
work suffers. Independent study is not a panacea for all learning 
problems. Probably the most that can be claimed for it is that it 
contains the basic elements of self-starting and self-propulsion, and, 
through these, self-education. 

The Wooster Study found that the amount of successful participa- 
tion in most of the voluntary programs was small. Nearly half of the 

lans are in institutions that have some degree of denominational 
control. Individual study is primarily an upper-class phenomenon. In 
nearly two-thirds of the programs for which information was avail- 
able, a written thesis is required. 

Placement and advanced standing by proficiency examinations do 
not generally operate in such a way as to provide a student with 
credits or to accelerate his progress toward a degree but rather permit 
him, generally speaking, to move forward in college from his highest 
level of attainment as it was achieved in high school. Early admission 
to college is not involved in this program. A student who is exempt 
from foreign language requirements as a result of tests (given by 
the College Entrance Examination Board) may go ahead in advanced 
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foreign language; he may start a new language; or he may decide 
not to take any more foreign language at all. His scores on the CEEB 
tests permit his proper level to be determined, department by depart- 
ment, in the interested college. In mathematics, for example, the 
department is enabled to decide at which of four levels the student is 
best suited to begin. 

About seven years ago, 18 colleges began the study in co-operation 
with 18 secondary schools. Last year, students from 104 schools took 
2,199 of the examinations. The work is under College Board sponsor- 
ship, and there are no special participating colleges. An interested 
college may, if it wishes, endorse the program, may approve the idea 
of schools trying to give college-level work, and may consider for 
credit and advanced placement students who perform satisfactorily in 
college work in school and satisfactorily on the examinations. 
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Panel 17: Unique Programs for Tomorrow’s Problems 


MORE effective use of teaching resources will do much to alleviate 
the “tidal wave’’ problem in most colleges. Critical examina- 
tion of current practices reveals that in most, if not all, colleges and 
universities it would be possible quite readily to raise the quality of 
education and at the same time reduce the cost of instruction per 
student by these methods: 
. Reducing the number of sections in some classes. 
. Dropping some classes altogether. 
Offering some classes less frequently during a school year. 
. Enlarging some classes that can be taught effectively by top-flight men 
using all possible teaching aids. 
5. Using more graduate assistants and part-time help to relieve major 
professors of chores which take valuable time. 
6. Spending more time, money, and effort on the student advisement 
program. 
7. Using more audio-visual aids. 
8. Lessening teaching load to permit faculty members more time for 
planning class presentations and for doing research. 
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9. Requiring students to do more work on their own in improving the 
quality of written English: more written work, more library assign- 
ments, improved testing techniques. 


A report on its findings in carrying out some of these recommenda- 
tions under the sponsorship of a faculty committee on aims and ob- 
jectives will be published by the University of New Mexico late in 
1957. 

Upgrading college admission requirements so that only the ‘‘aca- 
demic elite’ will qualify in the mid-1960’s is not the fair, desirable, 
or feasible way of handling the anticipated increase in applications. 
This is the thesis upon which Miami University is conducting a large- 
group teaching experiment. The search there is for ways to teach 
effectively without a corresponding increase in faculty size and 
budget. In part, this study, like that at New Mexico, is financed by the 
Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Comparatively little objective evidence exists on either side of the 
long-argued problem of effectiveness of teaching relationship to class 
size. Several types of large-group teaching procedures at the college 
level are being tried at Miami, including the use of closed circuit 
television and expanded visual education services. For each of the 
experimental sections, an equated control section has been set up. A 
principal effort is being made to refine the techniques for evaluation 
of the differences obtained by all methods. 

So far, with findings strictly tentative, neither class sizes nor 
teaching procedures have shown significant differences. Students 
prefer small classes but will choose large sections when the professor 
is known to be excellent. The size of section seemed to have no 
effect on students’ evaluation of instructor, but the course itself was 
rated higher in small sections. 

The panel agreed that tomorrow’s problems are here now and that 
studies like these need not only to be made but also to be communi- 
cated to all members of the association as quickly as possible. 
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A Report on the Question Box 
ELsIE BRENNEMAN, General Chairman 


ADMISSIONS 


Institutions over 1000, Public. Clum Bucher, Associate Dean, Junior 
Division, Indiana University, Chairman; G. C. Wilson, Assistant 
Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, Reporter. 


For institutions which have correspondence and extension divisions, 
are admissions handled by the same office which handles regular ad- 
missions? Is any particular distinction made in the requirements set 
for admissions for extension and correspondence students as against 
those for regular students? The practice seems to range all the way 
from a completely separate administration to a complete centraliza- 
tion. Many institutions have a combination of the two, with such 
activities as counseling, class sectioning, and registration being done 
by the extension staff, even though the student is admitted through 
the central admissions office. There is a definite trend toward cen- 
tralizing all these activities and requiring the same standards for 
extension and evening school students. 

What is the current practice in the relation of the college registrar 
and admissions officer to the college counseling program? All admis- 
sions offices co-operate with the counselors, but counseling is not a 
major responsibility of most admissions offices. Only three of the 
approximately thirty institutions represented in the meeting have 
major responsibility for counseling the student after he enrolls. In- 
diana University has a Junior Division to which all freshmen who 
are entering the University are first admitted. Counseling and guid- 
ance activities for the freshman year are centered in this Junior Divi- 
sion. There is close co-operation between the Admissions Office and 
the Junior Division in the handling of the orientation of the students 
to campus life. 

In the case of admission of foreign students and in the light of 
increasing evidence that affidavits of knowledge of English and suf- 
ficient money are untrustworthy, what can be done to insure colleges 
against finding poorly equipped foreign students coming up for 
registration? Most of the institutions represented in the meeting re- 
quire evidence of adequate finances and ability in English. Some insti- 
tutions require a health examination in advance. The English Lan- 
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guage Institute at the University of Michigan is now administering 
an English Proficiency Test at over thirty-five centers abroad. The 
University requires all foreign students to take the exam as a condition 
of admission. 

In state supported schools, will the pressure of enrollment result 
in a policy of much more selective admissions? Will out-of-state en- 
rollment be restricted? Although no institution reported any great 
increase in pressure at the present time, there was consensus that 
greater selectivity would necessarily result. Over half the institutions 
reported they had already discussed a further restriction of out-of- 
state students. 

What is the role of the admissions officer in regard to the institu- 
tion’s scholarship program? Should financial aids for freshmen be part 
of the admissions responsibility? The usual structure is for a state 
institution of this size to have a separate office to administer the 
scholarship program. Twenty-five of the thirty colleges reported such 
a separate office; eighteen colleges reported they had no responsibility 
in the administration of the scholarship program; ten have some 
responsibility. 

W hat is the policy regarding the recording of work taken at another 
college? Are the transfer credits recorded with grades that are trans- 
ferred in from another institution? The usual practice is to transfer 
only credits and points, not grades. About half of the colleges do not 
accept ‘‘D”’ quality grades in transfer. If a student is admitted with a 
deficiency in honor points most colleges require him to make up this 
deficiency. Two colleges reported they do not require that the de- 
ficiency be made up. The student’s grade-point average at the institu- 
tion he graduated from is computed on the basis of work done there, 
provided he does not have a grade-point deficiency. About half the 
colleges reported they would not usually accept a transfer student who 
was not eligible to return to his previous institution. Seven colleges re- 
ported they admit such students under varying conditions; generally 
such admissions are not extended to out-of-state students. There was 
discussion of the advisability of admitting the student at face value, 
on the merits of his individual case, without regard to the action taken 
by the previous college. This would, of course, necessitate a thorough 
investigation of the case before admission is granted. It was the con- 
sensus that colleges should co-operate in the best interests of the 
student. 
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What is the policy toward granting admission by GED tests? Prac- 
tically all of these state institutions admit students on the basis of the 
high school GED tests, usually under varying degrees of reservations, 
such as the amount of regular high school credit to be presented, the 
amount of deficiencies to be made up in college, etc. There appears to 
be only limited granting of college credit for the college-level GED 
tests. 

If an applicant for your graduate school has a degree from an ac- 
credited college which had accepted a quantity of work from a non- 
accredited institution to apply to his undergraduate degree would your 
university accept him for graduate work? The consensus was that such 
a student would be accepted, provided he had the usual requirements 
for the graduate work he wished to take. 

Can records be so centralized that the schools (deans and directors ) 
need no records? About half of the institutions keep records in one 
central spot and make the records available to other offices which need 
to use them, The remaining institutions send one or more copies to 
various offices which need them. 

What is the policy toward releasing transcripts without the stu- 
dent's permission? The question was raised by Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, which has recently had a request from an 
organization for 200 transcripts of students who have attended Ball 
State. Fourteen of the institutions represented indicated they would 
release transcripts only on the request of the individual student. Six 
would release the transcripts if the usual cost were paid. None would 
release the transcript without payment. The remaining institutions 
would consider releasing the transcripts under certain conditions. 


Institutions over 1000, Private. Richard L. Tuthill, University Regis- 
trar, Duke University, Chairman; Wm. Glasgow Bowling, Dean of 
Admissions, Washington University, Recorder. 


R. L. Tuthill opened the meeting with a succinct review of such 
objective criteria for admission as high school grades, rank in class, 
the I.Q. score and other test scores reported by the high school, and 
the score made by the applicant on the CEEB or other test. He then 
commented briefly on such subjective criteria as the appraisal of the 
applicant by the high school principal, letters of recommendation, 
the self-analysis which the student displays when he writes a state- 
ment explanatory of why he wishes to attend a particular college, 
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personal interviews, alumni status of the applicant, and the over-all 
rating accorded the applicant by the staff of the admissions office. 

Early Admission. About half of those present stated that if appli- 
cants gave evidence of being able to meet all requirements they would 
be tentatively accepted any time from the start of their seventh high 
school semester onward. The other half indicated that they did not 
notify a student of his tentative acceptance until some time in the 
eighth semester. Thirteen of the CEEB schools in California have an 
agreement in accordance with which they do not notify an applicant 
of acceptance until April 1, an agreement now in its third year of 
operation. 

There will probably be some backing up on this April 1 date so 
that in the future applicants may receive an earlier notice of accept- 
ance. A number of Eastern schools with a late formal date for accept- 
ance follow a policy of classifying students into Groups A, B, or C. 
The students in Group A are told in advance that they are acceptable 
and need not apply to another institution; those in Group B are told 
that there is a chance of their being ultimately accepted but that, as 
a factor of safety, they might apply to at least one other institution; 
and those in Group C are told that they might just as well start look- 
ing elsewhere. 

Admission Prior to High School Graduation. A show of hands in- 
dicated that only two of the schools represented would accept stu- 
dents with but three years of high school work, and it was under- 
stood that these would be students with better than average records. 
The question was asked: Are we thinking about what is in the best 
educational interest of the student in such cases, or what seems to be 
the most favorable financial interest of the college? This question was 
followed by the comment that it was not always in the best educa- 
tional interest of the student to be admitted to college prior to the 
receiving of a high school diploma or without some definite assurance 
that a high school diploma would be issued to him. There are many 
occasions in afterlife when one may need to be able to state unequivo- 
cally that he is the holder of a high school diploma. This is particu- 
larly true for admission to the practice of law and of nursing, the 
qualifying examination for the CPA, or other professional and voca- 
tional areas which may require high school graduation for certifica- 
tion through state legislation. The statement was also made that the 
last year in high school, particularly in the better high schools, is the 
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year in which the student begins to mature as a social and intellectual 
individual. It is for reasons such as these that the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals is, in general, not enthusiastic 
over a student’s admission to college without the assurance of a high 
school diploma. 

Personal Letters. Several members commented on the effectiveness 
of personal letters typed on the automatic typewriter. It was agreed 
that letters which seem to carry the personal touch tend to be rather 
effective, but it was pointed out that letters of this sort seemed to be 
conducive to additional correspondence, most of which could not be 
handled by form letters automatically typed. In the days to come the 
mimeographed letter may not be entirely without honor. The seem- 
ingly personal letter typed on the automatic typewriter carries with it 
an impression of something that it is not. On the other hand, the 
mimeographed letter carries with it the sincerity of being nothing but 
what it is. 

GED Tests. A show of hands indicated that eight of those present 
did not accept GED tests in any way. A distinction must be made be- 
tween GED tests on the high school level and GED tests for credit 
in college courses. GED tests must not be confused with credit earned 
through USAFI. It appeared to be the sense of the discussion that 
GED tests on the college level had outlived their purpose as well as 
their usefulness. 

The Personal Interview. Some of those present thought that the 
personal interview carried with it some value; others, that we do not 
in such instances see the applicant under a normal situation. The 
majority stated that they no longer made much positive use of the 
personal interview. It was agreed that well-organized alumni clubs 
could be helpful in the handling of many such interviews with pros- 
pective students. Articles on this subject usually conclude that the 
personal interview is one of the least predictive indices for intellectual 
success in college, but it has some value in forming an estimate of 
the personality of the applicant. The increasing number of applica- 
tions, however, just about gives a natural quietus to the personal in- 
terview without the need of an administrative order for execution. 
If any conclusion could be said to have emerged from this part of the 
discussion, it might be the aphorism: The smaller the school, the more 
valuable the interview. 

Applicants Who Are Children of Alumni. All other things being 
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equal, it was generally agreed that the alumni child would be given 
the preference. But when all things are not equal, what then? It was 
realistically observed that it was better for the student to take the 
blow of rejection at the outset than to risk the psychological impact of 
failure. It was admitted, however, that this is a more drastic decision 
than the average alumni father or mother is capable of accepting with 
tranquility. 

Acceptance of Foreign Students. How many of us have devised a 
procedure for the adequate screening of foreign students? How many 
of us admit foreign students as transfers? What is the best way to 
determine the ability of the foreign student to handle the English 
language effectively? We all have a better understanding of our prob- 
lems in this area than we have of the procedures for the solving of 
those problems. What we are most anxious to determine is the ability 
of the foreign applicant to think in English, but there are no tests 
that can give us much help. Another of the questions asked under 
this general heading was: How do we handle the application of an 
American student who is finishing his studies in a foreign country? 
The sense of the discussion seemed to be that, in general, we handle 
such applicants just about as we handle applicants from the secondary 
schools in this country. 

Application Fee. Prior to the meeting, Dr. Tuthill circulated a 
questionnaire asking whether the institutions represented charged an 
application fee. Nine of the twenty-four institutions represented at the 
session indicated that they did charge an application fee. Three 
charged an application fee of $5.00; five an application fee of $10.00; 
and one a higher application fee. Three institutions indicated that the 
fee was refundable in certain circumstances, and three that it was ap- 
plicable on the tuition charge. In no instance did the application fee 
appreciably curtail the number of applications. The representatives of 
several of the institutions not now charging an application fee indi- 
‘cated that there was talk of soon doing so. 


USE OF APPLICATION FEES BY SELECTED INSTITUTIONS 


A survey was made of twenty-four private institutions at the AACRAO 
meeting in Denver, and a study of thirty-seven additional private institu- 
tions was made from the respective catalogues. The tabulation is as follows: 


a. Do you charge an application fee? 
Yes—37 No—20 Total—57 
(Four answering “No” are considering such a fee.) 
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b. How long have you required such a fee? 


1 year —2 15 years—3 
5 years—1 20 years—3 
10 years—2 27 years—1 
Total—12 
c. What amount is required? 
$ 3.00— 1 $20.00—1 
$ 5.00—121 $25.00—15 
$10.00—16? $50.00—1$ 
$15.00—5 Total—37 
d. Did the fee requirement reduce the number of applicants ? 
Yes—1* 
No—11 
Total—12 


* One omits scholarship candidates. 

? Two return fee, if applicant is rejected. 

*Is refundable prior to a given date or applied toward fees if matriculated, but re- 
quired with application. 

* Negligible number. 


Institutions Under 1000, Public and Private. Charles Gavin, Assistant 
Director of Admissions, Carleton College, Chairman; Neil Freeland, 
Director of Admissions, Christian College, Reporter. 


Approximately 50 college representatives attended. The following 
questions were raised and discussed: 

What criteria other than academic records are being used in admis- 
sion? Test scores, personality records, and recommendations of school 
officials. 

How can colleges and secondary schools control or eliminate mul- 
tiple applications? Fifty to sixty per cent of institutions represented 
charge a nonrefundable application processing fee, the majority 
charging from $1 to $10. Some require sizeable tuition payment upon 
acceptance. A suggestion was made for secondary schools that students 
be urged to notify all colleges being considered when decision is 
made. 

Should candidates for admission be limited to taking the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test once in the junior year and once in 
the senior year? Consensus seemed to be for no limit, and high score 
to be taken of several scores received. Several reported an increase in 
percentage points from junior to senior year. 

High School Visitation by College People—Purposes, Procedures 
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Other than College Days. Which would better satisfy these purposes? 
Consensus was that the purpose of high school visitation by college 
people, whether it be at a college day program or otherwise, is to sup- 
plement the secondary school counseling program by giving informa- 
tion to counselors, administrators, and students about the college. 

Policy on computing grade-point averages for repeated courses. 
Both high school and college levels were discussed. The policies are 
quite varied in the schools represented. Recommendation of Joint 
Committee of AACRAO and NASSP: majority would not favor wip- 
ing record clear of course failure. 

Admission with transfer credit of graduates from junior colleges. 
The Council on Higher Education is opposed to four-year colleges’ 
refusing to take transfers. Members present were in favor of increased 
retention, but would discourage floaters. Credits from nonaccredited 
junior colleges are often accepted by four-year colleges if an indi- 
vidual student passes College Boards in subjects taken. 

How many institutions do not specifically require college mathe- 
matics for a B.A. degree? Many four-year colleges do not require 
mathematics for a B.A. or B.S. degree. A smaller percentage do not 
require a foreign language. 

If achievement tests are required for admission and the admissions 
department does not receive them, what happens to the applicant? 
A few representatives present stated the application would not be 
processed. Approximately 25 per cent of representatives present re- 
quire College Boards. Approximately 50 per cent require some test 
other than College Boards. 

What courses or curricula are available for the furthering of the 
professional education of a registrar and/or an admissions officer? 
During the summer, workshops are to be held for registrars and ad- 
missions officers in the following universities: College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California; New York University, New York, New York; 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

What is the relationship of the director of admissions and records 
to the president, dean of instruction, dean of students, and business 
manager? Fifty per cent present have the line of responsibility direct 
to the president. Approximately fifty per cent have channel responsi- 
bility through some other administrative officer. 

Has the use of a secretarial and stenographic pool been proved the 
best means of providing clerical and stenographic service to adminis- 
trative offices? All said, ‘‘No.” 
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Should a director of admissions have academic ( professional) rank? 
Of those attending, approximately 3 have professional rank. Two- 
thirds do not have. Of the 24 who do not have professional rank, 
25 per cent vote at faculty meetings. 

How many of the institutions represented will be raising tuition 
this year or next? Twelve stated tuition would be raised $50 a year. 
Eleven stated the raise would be between $50 and $100. Four are 
raising tuition between $100 and $200. One college states it will raise 
tuition over $200. 

How many colleges have raised or are raising admission standards? 
Sixty per cent of those in attendance stated admission standards have 
recently been changed or will be changed soon. 

How many colleges represented operate on the quarter hour basis? 
Seven. 

How many colleges represented send upon first request college 
catalogues rather than other literature? Eighty per cent of the colleges 
represented at the Question Box session. 

How many colleges represented will not permit transfer unless a 
student has aC” average? Only ten. 


RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Institutions over 1000, Public. Kermit Smith, Registrar, Michigan 
State University, Chairman; D. T. Ordeman, Registrar, Oregon State 
College, Reporter. 


All present were soon aware that the list of questions brought by 
the Chairman would not be exhausted. The meeting opened with 52 
in the session. Attendance reached a high of 84. 

Veterans and Selective Service. Ten institutions reported that in- 
structors must sign attendance slips for veterans, but most take reports 
only for absentees. 

Shall we give credit for Military Science as Physical Education to 
those who take six months of training? This question was left without 
much concurrence. The tendency was to give the same credit as has 
been given for the longer periods. Eleven schools avoided the dis- 
tinction by giving no academic credit for required MS and PE but 
waiving them for veterans. 

How much adjustment within offices has been necessitated by the 
requirements of the SS form 109? Eleven schools send form 109 
automatically in June to the proper boards; most act only on request 
from individual students. The making of lists showed an even greater 
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variation, for apparently little similarity exists in the method of deter- 
mining class and rank order. Most schools measure by credits to deter- 
mine a student’s classification; one school measured by credits and 
fulfillment of specific requirements; but another measured only by 
terms attended. 

Examinations. A greater consistency in our ranks showed in discus- 
sion of final examinations. Only one institution gives complete ex- 
emptions. One week a quarter or semester was par; but nine took 
8 days, one took 10 days, one took 12 days. Six had a “reading” 
period before exam work; many had “‘closed weekends.” Fewer 
schools print their exam schedules at the beginning of the term than © 
near the end. 

Graduation. A second bachelor’s degree usually requires a full year; 
only five schools permit a second degree in less. Requirements for 
graduation brought out the changes forced by use of machines. Some 
of these showed relaxation of former restrictions, particularly in classi- 
fication of students. The general discussion then jumped to the 
amount and quality of English required. Methods used to test ability 
were: surprise topic for all juniors to write on—scored by English 
department or testing service or university committee; individual in- 
structor indicating need on final grade card, student taking additional 
course; all juniors taking performance test in English. This topic 
might have served as a general debate but the chairman called time, 
to go to another field. 

Records. Time prevented a new debate regarding what to include 
on a permanent record. Only seven colleges record dropping of a 
course within stated free-drop period. Fraternity grades are generally 
reported automatically but details were lacking as to method of deter- 
mining membership. A few check schedules of individual students to 
report to VA that students are taking proper courses. 

There was too little time allotted to the questions submitted. 
Among those probably controversial in nature were: How long the 
coffee break and how to maintain it at ten minutes only? Do faculty 
members have access to student records? How detailed should per- 
manent records be? Shall we preregister? Shall we register by mail? 
Can we achieve greater use of our classrooms? 

Institutions over 1000, Private. Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant to 


the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, Chairman; 
Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Reporter. 
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Registration. At least one-half of the registrars attending the ques- 
tion box indicated that they held preregistration, some during the 
whole year, but generally in the spring. Preregistration usually covers 
selection of courses and scheduling. In a few cases students are com- 
pletely pre-enrolled and do not report for any central registration in 
the fall, but fill in their statistical cards and send them along with 
their checks. 

Less than one half of those present were responsible for scheduling 
classes. Some suggestions were offered as good procedures: In the 
first place, follow certain principles which have been approved by 
the faculty; then get suggestions from the departments as to hours; 
and then arrange the spread of classes throughout the day. A sugges- 
tion for better use of space is to schedule 35 per cent of the classes 
outside of the nine, ten, and eleven o'clock hours. Multisections of 
freshmen classes may be scheduled in the afternoon. For those who 
have Saturday classes it was suggested that broken block periods be 
used: that is, two days at the same hour and the third day at a differ- 
ent hour. There is always difficulty in arranging schedules so as not to 
interfere with intramural athletics or student employment; but Satur- 
day employment is at a minimum since many establishments are 
closed then. One registrar suggested that scheduling could be handled 
as it was during the veteran bulge. 

Suggestions offered for controlling the minimum size of classes 
were: (1) setting a top limit on the number of courses that may be 
offered by a department during the session; (2) offering some courses 
every two years; and (3) setting a minimum size. Several colleges 
have regulations on minimum class size, the majority indicating six 
students for the upper division and twelve for the lower. 

A fee does not reduce the number of changes. Fees range from two 
to ten dollars, but are no help. Calling attention to charges may sug- 
gest to students that they can make changes. One registrar eliminated 
the fee and found that it made no appreciable difference in the num- 
ber of requests. Elimination of preregistration might help. Perhaps 
the best thing to do is to learn to live with changes. 

Personnel. The central personnel office is the source from which 
most registrars get replacements or new employees. We must give the 
personnel officer exact qualifications for our positions. Younger em- 
ployees are sometimes less permanent, but older ones sometimes do 
not wish to change to new procedures or methods. However, more 
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emphasis might be placed in teaching the older group new processes 
because their dislike for changing is frequently caused by their failure 
to understand the process or its advantages. Wives of faculty members 
who do not have families are good personnel. Some registrars said 
they were employing grandmothers. 

Longer employment periods before allowing vacations or special 
privileges was one method suggested for holding employees. One 
employment inducement is special privileges. One school allows a 
reduction of one-half of the tuition charge to students whose parents 
are employees of the university. 

Coffee breaks are problems in most offices. The usual time allowed 
is fifteen minutes, but employees take extra time before and after 
breaks. Some officers do not allow employees to leave the office but 
permit them to have coffee at their desks. 

Credits. Greater uniformity in the evaluation of foreign credentials 
has been made possible by the use of Educational Systems of the 
World, by Martena Tenney Sasnett, and AACRAO area publications 
and “Do-It-Yourself” bulletin. Credits from nonaccredited schools 
may be validated by examinations or the credit may be allowed on a 
provisional basis pending the satisfactory completion of a designated 
number of credits. Credit for correspondence work completed through 
an accredited college is generally accepted, while no credit is ac- 
cepted for such work completed in a nonaccredited school. If a trans- 
fer student has credit earned by advanced standing examinations, the 
credit is generally allowed by those institutions which encourage such 
examinations and is disallowed by the rest. The general practice in 
determining honors for graduation is to exclude transfer credits. 

The practices for accepting or rejecting credits for courses such as 
the Platoon Leaders Class of the Marine Corps vary widely. About 
one-third of those present who have ROTC courses would allow 
credit; one university would give four hours in physical education; 
one would waive the requirement for basic military; and others would 
allow no credit. One institution allows no degree credit for ROTC. 

One university indicated that graduation requirements were 
checked on the basis of course requirements and that no check was 
made on quantitative or credit hours. Examinations count as comple- 
tion of required courses. 

IBM Equipment. One registrar reported that use of basic equip- 
ment saved the salary of one clerk, approximately $2600 a year. The 
minimum size of the student body to make the use of the IBM equip- 
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ment economical depends upon the institution’s need for speed, use 
of the service bureau, and use of the equipment by other departments. 

The use of machines may force creation of new standards. Faculty 
members will begin to agree when they see the advantages of ma- 
chines. In some cases studies, made possible by use of machine equip- 
ment, have proved to faculty groups that regulations they wanted 
would be detrimental. Most of the colleges now using machine equip- 
ment have added studies, reports, and additional operations which 
were not even thought of at the time of the installation. 

Very few of those present use mark-sensing of grade cards by the 
instructors. One university found that it worked perfectly and had 
the advantage of no need for verification of grades. A duplicate set 
of cards made it possible to check to see that all cards were returned. 
The signature of the instructor should appear on the cards or on the 
grade sheets. 

No one had studied office operations enough to say how many 
people are needed for x number of students for a known number of 
functions, but it was mentioned that some institutions had employed 
professionals to make such studies. 

Operating costs are not being reduced but are increasing whether 
you use machines or not. 

Records. The most logical records to be microfilmed are those of 
graduates or perhaps those of students who attended prior to 1930, 
since it is not likely that additions to the records will be made. All 
records may be microfilmed for safety reasons. Registrars were ad- 
vised not to destroy records after they are microfilmed until they were 
sure that satisfactory transcripts can be made from the film. Manu- 
facturers are now working on equipment intended to produce better 
facilities for preparing transcripts from film, as present equipment is 
not satisfactory. Registration material other than records has been 
microfilmed satisfactorily. A duplicate may be made to prevent wear 
on the original and to add to safety by storing each film in a separate 

lace. 
. Six persons indicated that they were using the Ozalid process for 
photocopying records, ten were using the Photostat, and five were 
using the Thermo-Fax. Other processes were not mentioned. 

The grading system with “A” carrying four quality points was in 
use by the majority of the schools represented. 

It is the general practice for deans to get copies of grades, but the 
record in the registrar's office is official. 
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Students’ records are made available to federal agents who identify 
themselves. Employers get information from these records by means 
of transcripts. 

Some registrars require that notice of errors in grades be given 
within ten days while others will allow as much time as one year. 

Miscellaneous. At the time of conferring of degrees the approved 
practice is for the tassel to be placed on the left and to remain on the 
left. Men remove their hats during prayer, invocation, benediction, 
and the playing of the national anthem. 

One university sells its combined student-staff directory to students 
for seventy-five cents and to outsiders for two dollars. The student 
and faculty information includes names, home and local addresses, 
and telephone numbers. Other information contained is the IBM 
code, map of the campus, student help, tutors, and telephone num- 
bers for fraternities and sororities. 

A number of universities have precise probation rules and some 
with IBM equipment can determine the probation status auto- 
matically. 

Institutions under 1000, Public and Private. Raymond J. Bradley, 

Registrar, Macalester College, Chairman; Althea Fielding, Assistant 

Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan University, Reporter. 


The Condition, Incomplete, and Second Examination. Fifteen per 
cent changed “Con” to “D” when work was completed; twice as 
many allowed a higher grade; and 30 per cent allowed no grade as 
“Con.” Some use only “Inc,” which might become any grade upon 
removal. Few schools allow a second examination to raise grades. 

Preregistration. Schools now using preregistration are pleased and 
generally work alphabetically, with preference to seniors needing 
courses for graduation. 

Transfer Students. Most schools reporting require two years of 
residence except for those in co-operating or technical programs. 
More schools allow a limited number of transferable ‘‘D” hours after 
the student has proved himself at least a “C’”’ student for the first 
semester or year. One-fourth record all marks earned and transferred; 
a smaller number do not count the “F” hours in averages. Many 
schools feel that transferred credits should be marked ‘““T” on the 
transcript. 

Progress Reports. Half of the group report student progress to 
parents and students for all work; the rest report only on deficient 
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work at midterm. Half of the group report freshman work to the 
high schools. 

Attendance Reports. One-fourth report to the registrar weekly, 
one-fourth report only excessive absences. Half the group penalizes 
for vacation cuts either by deduction of credit or by fee up to $15.00. 

Second Degrees. Most of the schools granting a second bachelor’s 
degree require thirty hours beyond the first degree, usually in the 
field of concentration. 


_ ADMISSIONS, RECORDS, AND REGISTRATION 


Professional Schools. George Robert Moon, Examiner and Recorder, 
University of Illinois, School of Medicine, Chairman; Marjorie E. 
Wint, Registrar, The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, 
Reporter. 


There were thirteen members in attendance, representing several 
different fields of professional education. 

Selective Service. A question was raised regarding a way of cutting 
down on the Selective Service forms. Many agreed that the forms 
should be changed, but the government could not be asked to change 
the laws. 

Canadian Grading System. The New York Medical Schools have 
made a survey of this system, and they will have a paper prepared for 
mailing shortly. 

College Catalogues. Catalogues should be studied and revised often. 
Students should be toid what they can do and not so much of what 
they cannot do. Many photographs should appear in the catalogues, 
as students like to see something of the buildings and activities of the 
college or university. Some schools publish a handbook for students 
yearly, listing living accommodations, employment, etc. All were of 
the opinion that actual hours in the courses could not be determined 
upon, so that any listings in the catalogue along these lines were of 
little use. 

Foreign Students. Since the recent uprisings in Hungary, the col- 
leges have been pressed by sympathetic groups to accept Hungarian 
students, without credentials. In examining some of the students it 
was found that they were poorly prepared. If some schools feel jus- 
tified in accepting them, they should be required to take additional 
premedical work, and then pass an examination before they are con- 
sidered. One midwestern college gives foreign applicants an orienta- 
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tion course in English to prepare them for entrance into the medical 
curriculum. It was felt that the basic training in the foreign medical 
schools is not thorough enough, and the laboratory facilities are not 
adequate. At this time it was felt that any medical school east of the 
Rhine should be considered unapproved. A question was raised on 
whether Americans studying medicine in Europe are never accepted 
for advanced standing in the American schools. One school reported 
that a few are. 

Graduate Students. How do you accept your graduate students? In 
medicine the only thing required is the Doctor of Medicine degree. 
One school has two programs, granting a bachelor’s degree and a 
master’s degree in Medicine after two years. This school offers a 
Master of Medical Science Degree in Surgery, only, after a thesis has 
been written over the two-year period. The Master’s Degree in Die- 
tetics was discussed. To receive this degree a student must have a 
Bachelor's Degree in Dietetics, serve a one-year internship, and write 
a thesis, taking two years of study to earn the degree. Very few medi- 
cal schools grant graduate degrees in the clinical courses. 

Medical College Admissions Test. All schools look at the Medical 
College Admissions Test. The grades in the test are usually higher 
than those on the college transcript. It was felt that nothing could 
take the place of the college transcript regarding the student’s per- 
formance. 

Interviews. Interviewing the applicant was discussed at great 
length. One registrar spoke of the procedure followed by his school. 
He said that three members of the admissions committee, which in- 
cluded the registrar, would visit the premedical schools, taking about 
three weeks to cover the material required in evaluating an applicant. 
Sometimes the applicant is turned down at the interview. It was the 
opinion of all members present that personal qualifications should be 
given high consideration in the interview. One school spoke of giving 
a psychiatric test to each applicant: this was done with a high degree 
of success. All in all, personality was considered most important in 
the interview. Usually personal traits were uncovered at this time. 
All were of the opinion that each applicant should be interviewed. 

Rejection Letters. The members felt that the word “rejection” 
should never be used, The phrase ‘‘not enough room” was a better 
expression. 
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Business Meetings 
I. REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


A year ago, John Rhoads reported to you that one of the major 
activities during his administration had been the building of relations 
and establishment of contacts with other associations in the field of 
higher education. I am happy to report to you that this effort has been 
continued, and that we have continued to strengthen our ties with 
other organizations with which, in the interests of the enterprise we 
serve, we must work co-operatively. 

Representatives of AACRAO have participated, during the year, 
in the following meetings and activities: 


May 13-16—National University Extension Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin—Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College, Illinois 

May 22—Inauguration, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa— 
Stanley J. Haywood, Coe College 

June 21—President’s Commission on Education Beyond the High 
School, Washington—Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee and 
W. C. Smyser, Miami University 

July 19-22—National Association of Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators, Berkeley, California—Howard Shontz, University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis 

Aug. 15-19—College and University Personnel Association, Ithaca, 
New York—Charles Harrell, Indiana University 

Sept. 24—Inauguration, University of Illinois—George P. Tuttle, 
University of Illinois 

Oct. 6—Semicentennial Celebration, Pace College, New York— 
Hattie Jarman, Teachers College, Columbia 

Oct. 12—Dedication, Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina—Margaret L. Simpson, Salem College 

Oct. 24—Dedication, Northeastern University, Boston—R. E. 
Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Nov. 9—Inauguration, North Carolina Agricultural and Techni- 
cal College—Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 

Nov. 16—Inauguration, Central Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Kansas City—E. M. Gerritz, Kansas State College 

Jan. 28—National Conference on Exchange of Persons, Chicago— 
A. F. Scribner, Valparaiso University, and J. A. Humphreys, Wilson 
Junior College; New York—Hattie Jarman, Teachers College 

Feb. 10—Advisory Council on Medical Education, Chicago—E. C. 
Dyrness, Wheaton College 
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March 3-6—National Conference on Higher Education, N. E. A., 
Chicago—E. C. Dyrness, Wheaton College 

March 29—Inauguration, Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas 
—Worth J. Fletcher, University of Wichita 

March 29—Inauguration, Allen University, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina—J. Everett Long, West Virginia University 

April 16—Inauguration, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 
—lIrene Castle, Wilmington College 


Shortly before the Executive Committee held its autumn meeting 
in Cincinnati, I received a letter from President Adams, of the 
American Council on Education, asking that our Association appoint 
a Committee on Educational Television, to co-operate with a similar 
committee of the Council in exploring the possibilities of this 
promising new field. This we were happy to do, and Leonard Nystrom 
accepted the chairmanship of this new committee. It is expected that 
from it will come important contributions toward developments which 
may well be of crucial significance in meeting the demands of the 
future upon educational institutions, 

In the field of publications the Association has continued its 
activities with impressive results. You are all aware that Sam Nock 
has brought COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, our quarterly magazine, to 
new heights of excellence and prestige. You are also all familiar with 
Know your AACRAO, a pamphlet published under the direction of 
Alfred Thomas, of Arizona State. This booklet has filled a recog- 
nized need in connection with recruitment of prospective members, 
and with the task of familiarizing present members with the organi- 
zation of the Association. 

Announcement was made in Detroit last year of the grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education which would enable us 
to proceed with our plans to develop a “Do-It-Yourself” manual on 
Space Utilization Studies. This manual is well under way, and will 
be issued during the summer. It has been planned and prepared 
under the direction of a council, in which other Associations as well 
as our own are represented, and under the direct supervision of John 
Dale Russell and Dr. Doi, who will report further on the project 
in tomorrow's meeting. Having seen the preliminary draft of this 
publication, and having already applied it to a study of space utiliza- 
tion on my own campus, I am able to tell you with full confidence 
that it will be an immensely valuable contribution to the solution of 
one of our common problems. 
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There is probably no one here who has not had at least some 
experience in dealing with the perplexing problem of credit from 
educational institutions overseas. Our Association has long been eager 
to be of assistance in this task, and within the last two or three years 
has been taking active steps in that direction. A committee under 
the chairmanship of Herman Spindt, of the University of California, 
has been actively engaged in the preparation of a whole series of 
booklets, each dealing with education in a given country. The com- 
mittee itself is not preparing these pamphlets: they are being written 
on various campuses, each of which assumes responsibility for pre- 
senting factual information about the system of one nation. It has 
been hoped, and is still hoped, to secure support from one of the 
foundations to enable us to carry out this enterprise. Last fall it was 
determined that the first three booklets, a ‘Do-It-Yourself’ manual 
prepared by William Strain, of Indiana University, the manual on 
Germany prepared by Dean Phelps of Harvard, and one on Canada 
prepared by Mr. Spindt, were ready for publication. The Executive 
Committee appropriated funds for this purpose, believing that the 
best means of securing foundation support would be to make an 
active start on the publication, and to have a concrete example to 
show them of what we propose to do. Most of you have received 
Mr. Strain’s manual and the booklet on Germany, which were mailed 
a few days ago; those of you who have not will probably find them 
on your desks when you get home. The pamphlet on Canada will 
reach you shortly. The Association can take much pride in this grow- 
ing contribution to educational progress. | 

While preparation of these booklets has been under way, the 
Institute of International Education has been at work on the prep- 
aration of a Guide to the Admission and Placement of Foreign Stu- 
dents, under the editorship of Mrs. Martina Tenney Sasnett, who is 
no stranger to our members, and who appeared on our program 
here in Denver. This Guide will serve as the introductory chapter of 
the entire series. It has been financed by the Institute of International 
Education, and issued jointly by them and AACRAO. It was planned 
to have it in your hands before you left your offices to come to this 
meeting; if you have not received it you will receive it shortly. I am 
sure you will feel as I do that it makes a valuable contribution to the 
whole field. 

Other officers of the Association will tell you at greater length of 
their activities and of the Association’s progress. I shall leave it to 
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them to speak of the Association’s growth, of the manifold activities 
which I have not mentioned, and of its financial status. 

It has been a high privilege to work with the loyal members of this 
fine Executive Committee and with the wonderful body of men and 
women who comprise this Association. I am in your debt for allow- 
ing me this privilege. I shall turn over the reins to Roy Armstrong 
with a feeling of deep satisfaction for the accomplishments of the 
past year, and in the sure knowledge that under his direction 
AACRAO will continue to thrive and prosper. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. SMYSER 


II. REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The past year has been an active one for the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Activities. The fifteen committees listed in the first edition 
of Know Your American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, plus a Committee on Television established 
during the year, have been carrying on the work of their respective 
projects. 

At this time I should like to express my personal appreciation to 
each of the 121 members of these committees who have contributed 
so effectively to the work of our Association during the past year. 
There is not time at this meeting to go into a detailed report, but I 
feel that as an Association, you are entitled to know what has been 
happening during the year since we met in Detroit. I shall, therefore, 
touch briefly on the work of each committee. 

1. The Committee on Admissions Policies and Practices has been 
engaged in the revision of the manual distributed in mimeographed 
form last spring. This material is now ready for the printer and 
should be in the hands of the membership in the course of a few 
weeks. George L. Miller, of Wayne State University, is the Chairman 
of this committee. 

2. The Committee on Catalogues, headed by Alfred Thomas, Jr. 
of Arizona State College, has been at work on a guide for the prep- 
aration and publication of college catalogues, entitled Catalogues Are 
for Students Too, and will, I believe, distribute some material at this 
meeting. Considerable interest has been expressed in this project 
and we hope to have the printed manual in your hands in the next 
few months. 
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3. The Committee on Enrollment Trends and Space Utilization, 
headed by Albert Scribner of Valparaiso University, will make a 
report later at this convention. We feel that the work of this com- 
mittee is one of the most significant professional activities in which 
we have engaged in recent years and we are glad to have had Dr. 
John Dale Russell, who will report at this convention, as the Director 
of this study. The manual which will be published during the coming 
year will prove of tremendous help in meeting the problems which 
we anticipate as a result of the tidal wave of students. 

4, The Committee on Evaluation of Foreign Credentials, headed by 
Herman A. Spindt of the University of California at Berkeley, has 
been working diligently on the problem of interpreting foreign 
credentials and has brought out the first of the booklets that are 
planned for the various countries. A “Do-It-Yourself” manual and a 
report on Germany have been mailed, and the report on Canada is 
now on the press. The biggest problem that we face in connection 
with the work of this committee is that of financing the publications, 
and we are still hopeful that some foundation aid may be secured for 
this very significant project. 

5. The Committee on Report of Credit Given, headed by Ted 
McCarrel of the State University of Iowa, has again done an outstand- 
ing job in placing in our hands a report which is invaluable to regis- 
trars and admissions officers as well as to graduate deans. Increas- 
ingly, this report is looked upon as the “Blue Book” on credit 
evaluation. 

6. The Committee on the Handbook, under the leadership of 
D. T. Ordeman of Oregon State College, has continued its study of 
materials that might properly be in the Handbook. Your comments 
and suggestions for making this reference book more useful and 
effective are invited by the committee. 

7. The Committee on High School-College Relations has carried 
on its outstanding program under the leadership of Claude Simpson 
of the State College of Washington. The 1957 report of this com- 
mittee has been placed in your hands and is every bit as significant 
as Report No. 1, issued last year. Again, we have been gratified by 
the splendid co-operation of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. We are happy that Mr. F. M. Peterson, Chairman 
of the School-College Relations Committee of NASSP, will be with 
us at this convention. The relations between colleges and secondary 
schools have never been better, thanks, in a large measure, to the 
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work of our very effective committee, with representatives from prac- 
tically every state. 

8. The Committee on Student Retention and Withdrawal has con- 
tinued to function under the chairmanship of R. F. Thomason of the 
University of Tennessee. Twenty schools have been selected for a 
follow-up study on student retention and withdrawal and it is antici- 
pated that a report on this study will be forthcoming shortly. The 
U.S. Office of Education is also bringing out a printed report of 
the initial study of this committee. 

9. The Committee on Public Relations has done an effective job 
in preparing the first edition of Know Your American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. Al Thomas, Jr., the 
Chairman, has done a splendid job and deserves much credit for the 
effective way in which the work of our Association has been brought 
to the attention of the educational world. 

10. The Committee on Placement continues its effective service 
under the leadership of J. Everett Long of West Virginia University. 
Increasingly, there is need for professionally trained men and women 
in our offices and we feel that the Association is rendering a distinct 
service to the profession by maintaining the placement service. The 
members of this committee invite you to become acquainted with the 
work that they are doing. 

11. The Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies 
carries on quiet and effective work under the chairmanship of R. F. 
Thomason, who has also headed the Student Retention and With- 
drawal Study. His activities take him to Washington frequently and 
he has been in touch not only with the Office of Education but also 
with other governmental agencies that deal with matters affecting 
higher education in America. We are deeply grateful to Dr. Thoma- 
son for the outstanding service which he has rendered to the Associ- 
ation in keeping us informed of governmental trends and at the same 
time informing governmental agencies of the studies carried on by 
this Association. 

12. The Committee on Special Publications is a new committee 
which has already demonstrated its effectiveness in co-ordinating the 
_ various publications produced by association committees. Robert E. 
' Mahn of Ohio University, Chairman of this committee, has a splendid 
background in the publication field and the Glossary which he pre- 
pared is on the shelf of every registrar and admissions officer. 
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13. The Committee on Machine Equipment organized a vety 
effective series of regional conferences on punched-card equipment 
during the year. These conferences were well received and many 
schools have adopted such equipment or are seriously considering it as 
a result of these workshops. Nelson Parkhurst of Purdue University 
is the very efficient Chairman of this committee and has associated 
with him an outstanding panel of experts, including Dr. Ed Wirt 
of his own institution, who very kindly prepared the manual used 
by those directing the conferences on punched-card equipment. The 
members of this committee and a select group of registrars and ad- 
missions officers attended an IBM Workshop at Endicott, New York 
last July. This was done at their own expense and proved of tre- 
mendous value to our Association. 

14. The Committee on Office Forms, directed by Oliver Wagner 
of Washington University, met last fall for a three-day workshop on 
the campus of the Principia, where tremendous progress was made 
on the preparation of a manual on office forms. It is anticipated that 
this material will be brought together in a publication during the 
coming year. 

15. The Committee on Transcript Adequacy has continued its effec- 
tive work under the leadership of Howard Shontz of the University 
of California at Davis, and is currently preparing a revised edition 
of An Adequate Transcript Guide. It has also presented a proposal 
for a transcript evaluation center which is currently being studied. 
It would be hard to evaluate the contribution which this committee 
has made and is currently making to u:* Association. 

16. The Committee on Television, headed by Leonard Nystrom 
of Southern Methodist University, is the youngest of our committees 
on professional activities. Already it has done much to clarify some 
of the problems relating to the granting of credit for TV courses. It 
is considering the possibilities of closed circuit TV as a means of 
meeting some of the problems relating to increased enrollment and 
teacher shortages. This committee will keep the Association informed 
on the trends in this significant field. 

In closing may I again express my appreciation for the co-operation 
which I have had not only from the various committee chairmen 
and the members of the General Committee but from each member 
of all the committees with which I have had the privilege of work- 
ing during the past three years. May I urge each of you to accept 
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gladly any committee assignment which is offered to you. You will 
find it a rewarding experience, as have I. A finer group of men 
and women are not to be found in any professional group. I count 
it a privilege to have had this experience. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ENock C. DYRNESsS 


III. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
(Stenotypist’s Transcript ) 


Dr. Downer, Mr. Kastner, and Mr. Tuthill are the other members 
of this committee. We have concerned ourselves this year with a 
number of problems: the legislative program, scholarship and student 
aid, college facilities, the National Science Foundation, trends and 
meaning of rising enrollments, cost of attending college, definitions, 
and the President's Committee on Education Beyond the Secondary 
School. They have all directed things toward our Committee. 

Now we may expect to look forward to more and more work in our 
offices in the way of statistics and related work. Dr. Conrad is here. 
I had lunch with him today and I want to emphasize this fact, that 
the people in Washington in the Office of Education are not a group 
or hierarchy sitting up there dreaming up ideas of things to keep 
themselves busy. You never saw a harder working group. They are 
shot at from every side, by Congress, by educators, by politicians, by 
individuals, by all kinds of organizations throughout the country. 
They have to accumulate information and they desire information 
about enrollment statistics and the like, and they like to turn to 
AACRAO for that information; and I am very happy to say that we 
have a very fine working relationship with them. 

Now, the President’s Committee, if it continues, and I am sure 
that it will, on Education Beyond the Secondary School, is going to 
place a greater responsibility on those of us who are registrars and 
admissions officers. 

Another example of this is the National Science Foundation. Many 
of you have just recently received from Dr. Conrad a questionnaire 
in which was asked certain information. That information is desired 
by the National Science Foundation. It pertained to the number of 
juniors who are taking science or electing science as a major. It wants 
all kinds of information. 

Many educational organizations are doing this. Just recently you 
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received, some of you, or maybe all of you, from Dr. Conrad a state- 
ment about ‘How many blind students do you have in your institu- 
tion?” Well, I was talking with him about that today and what they 
want that information for: a certain organization in this country will 
prepare certain types of educational material for the blind free of 
charge if they can get the names of the people concerned. So you 
can see it is not something that was just dreamed up for figures. 

Our problems—I might mention these briefly. I said the Office 
of Education needs more statistics. That is true. The number of 
juniors taking science as a major is an example, which I just men- 
tioned. The number of people who are going into the teaching pro- 
fession and who are selecting science as a major is another one. 

Another one is organized occupational education of less than four 
years but more than two years. Also more than one year but less than 
two years. I think most of you received information about that. 

Another one is definitions. We have to work on that constantly. 
We are taking as our base the Glossary which Mr. Mahn has so well 
done for us, and we are trying to find if there are any weaknesses 
in it from time to time and improve them, The Office of Education 
is very happy to have that publication. 

I would like to bring this to your attention and I am not just 
exactly sure how I should mention it. I happen to be a member of 
the Committee of the American Council on Education, not as a repre- 
sentative of AACRAO but just as an individual. The American 
Council has recently created an Office of Statistical Information and 
Research. You can find a description of the work of that organization 
described in Higher Education, Volume 13, No. 8, April, 1957. 

Many of you have written me, being concerned as to whether or 
not they are setting up a new organization collecting statistics, etc., 
and asking us to report to them as well as to the Office of Education. 
I wrote to the American Council, to Dr.; House, who is a very good 
friend of mine, and he said there was no danger there whatsoever. 
And then he asked Dr. Griffith, who is in charge of this particular 
work, to write me. He wrote me a long letter and sent me a great 
deal of material, which I have with me. I can’t give you all of it, but 
he said there is no danger of that. 

And, in this connection, I want to read two paragraphs. This is 
from his letter to me: 

“It seems to me that both of these documents are fairly clear on 
the following points: (The documents he refers to are what he sent 
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to me.) The new office of the American Council will not, so far as 
we know, duplicate the work of any other agency. We shall attempt 
to become a clearing house, a co-ordinating office, and a center for 
possible consolidation and integration of existing data about higher 
education. At this stage of our planning, we are trying to define 
more clearly just what we can do to best advantage. 

“Two things seem to be obvious. The first is that quite a gap exists 
between statistical information on a national scale and the kinds of 
information which college and university presidents actually use in 
arriving at their decisions.” 

That would indicate that our presidents may not know what in- 
formation we ourselves have in our offices; and I would suggest that 
as you go back home, you sit down and write your president a letter, 
saying that you have attended this Association meeting here, and that 
some of the functions of your office, statistics-wise, at least, are—and 
then mention them. 

“The second is a very large number of local and regional schedules, 
which might be of great value to college and university presidents, 
remaining unknown. If we can be helpful in either of these areas, 
we shall feel that we have made a distinctive contribution to higher 
education.” 

The only reason I am mentioning this is that your Committee is 
working diligently to see that we do not have to do the same thing 
twice, and I am sure the American Council does not want that, nor 
does the Office of Education, the Higher Division. 

Possibly our greatest difficulty has been to find a way of communi- 
cation. A new member on our Committee this year said, “I think it 
would be a wonderful thing if every registrar and admissions officer 
could visit the Office of Education and find out exactly their prob- 
lems.’’ Now, what we are going to try to do, recommending to your 
new Committee this next year, is to find some better way of communi- 
cation of the problems that confront the Office of Education and that 
will confront you and confront me, and see if we can carry all these 
things along and improve on them. 

The Office of Education is working with your Committee again in 
trying to find some way, not for glorification of ourselves, but trying 
to find some way by which they can give recognition to registrars and 
admissions officers for the work which they carry on, and they are 
going to do that if there is any way possible for it to be done. 
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The staff of the Office of Education is very anxious to co-operate 
with AACRAO in the various forms of data which we furnish that 
office and is very anxious to make improvements from time to time. 
Your committee and the staff of the Office of Education have worked 
diligently on the matter of these statistics and on whether or not 
the definitions which we use in our statistics can be improved. It 
seems quite clear that AACRAO must face up to the fact that the 
Office of Education will in the future have to get from us or some 
other source more and more statistical data. It is the opinion of your 
committee that whatever data in the way of statistics and the like the 
Office of Education needs should come from us whenever possible. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the Secondary 
School is in itself going to cause more statistical data of various types 
to be collected. Whether or not this becomes a part of the work of 
AACRAO members or some other offices remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly it is clear that as demands on admissions officers and registrars 
for statistical data increase, so also must our various college and uni- 
versity presidents recognize this fact and give us sufficient personnel 
for the work. 

It seems that we have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
working most co-operatively with the Office of Education, and I 
refer here in particular to Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education, and Dr. Herbert Conrad, Acting Assist- 
ant for Research; also Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, Director of College and 
University Administration Branch, and Mr. R. E. Iffert, Specialist for 
Faculties and Facilities. I feel sure the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Lawrence Derthick, has a very friendly feeling toward 
AACRAO. He is a very close personal friend of mine. 

In addition to the meeting of your committee in Washington for 
two days, a great deal of business has been transacted by correspond- 
ence. One of our big problems is to know how to publicize the work 
of this committee so that all members of the Association may know 
what is being done and may also appreciate the problems involved. 
We are thinking of preparing a letter under the name of the com- 
mittee and sending it to all members of the Association, in which 
letter we would state a number of problems of the Office of Educa- 
tion, particularly Dr. Conrad’s work. We would like to give reasons 
why Dr. Conrad needs so much statistical data in his office, with the 
hope that the members of our Association might begin to set up their 
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own statistical programs in such a way that these data could be gotten 
in the easiest way possible. 
Respectfully submitted, ) 
R. F. THOMASON, Chairman 


IV. REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY must speak for itself as a report from 
the Editor. I must, however, acknowledge the great help that I have 
had from the Board of Editors. 

There has been a number of contributions from members of our 
Association, but at the same time there has been no embarrassment of 
riches. Let me ask you again, as I asked you last year, to keep in mind 
that COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY is your Journal. The problems and 
ideas that you have may very well be useful to the rest of us. Let 
me make this a renewed request for contributions, At the same time, 
let me ask you to consider the general interest and applicability of 
articles. Another suggestion I would make is that whereas the topics 
and findings of technical theses may be worked up into useful articles, 
a batch of pages simply extracted from such a thesis is almost never 
a sound article. A good article must stand on its own merits and not 
the merits of something it was taken from. Besides, thesis material 
undigested is apt to be much too technical to attract the attention of 
readers. 

The Editorial Board welcomes criticism and suggestions. If articles 
inspire controversy, that is all to the good, because thoughtful con- 
troversy may result in a synthesis of ideas unsuspectedly useful. 
Various points of view on such questions as future enrollment prob- 
lems stimulate thinking. We have had three articles from three quite 
different points of view, and they have all been worth a good deal 
of thought. Controversy, moreover, can be good fun, both for writers 
and readers. I think we need more of it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. A. Nock 


V. REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF REGIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


In preparing this report to the Annual Meeting of AACRAO I 
have had uppermost in mind the crucial importance of communica- 
tions and understanding between the officers and the members of 
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this Association. Therefore, I shall give you not only some facts 
you should know but, probably of more importance, a perspective 
and interpretation of the developing work and role of the two facets 
of my responsibility—the Council of Regional Associations and 
Membership Promotion. 

The Council. For many years AACRAO maintained a Committee 
on Regional Associations. The constitution, as revised in April, 1956, 
established the present Council and directed that it ‘‘shall be made 
up of one representative from each regional association, chosen by 
the region represented.” The constitution says the Vice-President in 
Charge of Regional Associations and Membership Promotion “shall 
advise and co-ordinate the work of the regional associations.” 

I now am completing my second year of responsibility in this 
work. In the first year I was responsible only for the Regional Associa- 
tions. This past year I have had the added responsibility of member- 
ship promotion. These two years have given me time to become 
acquainted with the very complex and widespread nature of my 
assignment and the challenging opportunity for service to my fellow 
members and AACRAO. I now feel confident to make some observa- 
tions and propose definite programs of action within the sphere of 
my assignment. 

Regional Associations. We have a total of 30 Regional Associa- 
tions. Two of these, Florida and New Mexico, were established dur- 
ing the past year. Twenty-four associations are individual state 
associations; six are groups of two or more states. Thus there is a 
wholesome growth in the number of regional associations. In some 
quarters there is discussion of forming new organizations, and herein 
are contained some fundamental issues: Is it desirable to organize 
larger regional associations in order that there may be more scope and 
depth in the professional growth of those attending such meetings? 
Should first emphasis be placed on having organizations within each 
state in order to concentrate on the activities and problems of most 
importance in the state? Such issues do not have single answers. The 
decisions must be made by the individuals in each area. AACRAO has 
no desire to encourage any form of organization other than the one 
the regional members choose to have. 

Activities of the Council. So far the Council has had no major 
activity other than communication and articulation between the 
Regional Associations and AACRAO. I have issued several memo- 
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randa to the Regional Association presidents to assist them in de- 
veloping their annual programs. Upon their requests I have arranged 
for members of your Executive Committee to attend and to address 
19 of the regional meetings. It is the policy of AACRAO to pay 
the travel expenses of these representatives to the regional meetings. 
In this way we believe AACRAO can increase its service to the mem- 
bers and can insure a “grass roots” experience for the members of 
your Executive Committee who are responsible for conducting your 
business on the national level. 

The Council is meeting three times this week to exchange reports 
of developments in the various Regional Associations, to analyze 
problems and trends, and to make plans for the coming year. We find 
such problems as the following receiving our consideration: 

a. What is the major role of the Council? 

b. How can the Council most effectively serve AACRAO and the 

Regional Associations? 

c. What is the best structure for the Council? 

d. How can the Council assist in membership promotion? 

e. How can the Council best serve as liaison between the Regional 
Associations and AACRAO, particularly the Executive Com- 
mittee? 

I know the Council welcomes your suggestions. 

Membership in AACRAO. I have used this first year to acquire a 
basic understanding of this problem, to explore the need for member- 
ship “promotion,” and to develop certain tools with which to carry 
on my work. I have prepared a statement entitled, ““What You Should 
Know About Membership In AACRAO,” which was published in 
the Fall 1956 Number of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. This statement 
is also available in leaflet form. A new application form has been 
prepared and is available from me. I am currently making a study of 
our potential membership market. 

When the dues for AACRAO were increased a year ago, some of 
us wondered what the effect would be on the total membership of 
the Association. I am happy to report the following figures for the 
current status of our membership: 


Membership as of May 1, 1956: 


Institutional 1362 
Associate 160 1522 
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Changes up to March 1957: 


Institutional—new 11 
Institutional—withdrawals 17 
Associate—new 17 
Associate—withdrawals 5 
Summary: 

Institutional 1356 
Associate 172 . 1528 
Net Increase 6 


Since memberships are continually changing, it is likely that Treas- 
urer O’Brien will be able to furnish other additional information on 
these counts. The final report on membership counts for this year 
will be made before July 1, 1957. 

During the coming year we will make a careful study of the re- 
quirements for membership in AACRAO to find if we presently are 
excluding institutions which we should be serving. 

Membership Recruitment. It seems fair to say that we have not 
given adequate attention to recruiting institutional and associate 
memberships for AACRAO. My experiences in several Regional 
Associations have given me the conviction that there is a substantial 
number of institutions which should belong to AACRAO and which 
might be both interested and willing to become members. There- 
fore, the questions may be: 

1. Should we have an increased program of recruitment? 

2. How should it be developed? 

3. What is the relation of the membership programs in the Re- 

gional Associations to the membership program in AACRAO? 

4, What is the role of the Regional Association in membership 
promotion for AACRAO? 

5. How can we identify and enlist new associate members? 

6. Should not the first step be to ask each Regional Association to 
study its list of members who do not hold memberships in 
AACRAO? In effect, we need to define our “membership 
market.”’ 

7. Should we not extend invitations to leading Canadian institu- 
tions to become members of AACRAO? 

Summary. The membership programs seems to be moving suc- 

cessfully this year. However, I feel we have only scratched the sur- 
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face in what we can and should do to carry on an effective and ade- 
quate program of membership recruitment and maintenance. 

Conclusion. 1 have tried to give you both a perspective and an 
appreciation of the areas for which I am responsible. The work with 
the Regional Associations even yet is largely an unexplored frontier 
of service. Likewise there seems to be much we can do to increase 
our activities in membership enrollment and promotion. I am con- 
fident that the coming year will see significant extensions and im- 
provements in the activities of the Council of Regional Associations 
and in the program of membership promotion. Your official representa- 
tives on the Council of Regional Associations will leave here this 
week with a good understanding of these matters. Our approach will 
continue to be exploratory, our method will be co-operation, and our 
aim will be service. 

I am grateful for the privilege I have had in discharging the duties 
of my office this past year. I perhaps should warn you that you may 
be exposed to increased activities this next year, especially in the 
area of memberships. There is much work to be done, but I am con- 
fident that every member of this great Association will give whole- 
hearted support to those things found to be important in discharging 
the professional opportunities and responsibilities of registrars and 
admissions officers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLYDE VROMAN 


VI. REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Since the time of its last report on April 18, 1956, your Executive 
Committee has carried forward the increasingly complex business of 
the Association through two formal committee meetings, several sub- 
committee meetings, and much correspondence. As you will see from 
your printed program, daily meetings of the Executive Committee 
have been scheduled for this week. 

The two formal meetings were held in Detroit, Michigan, on 
April 20, 1956, after the close of the last Annual Meeting, and in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 1-2. All members of the Executive 
Committee were present at each of these two meetings. Mr. Charles 
Maruth, General Chaizman for the 1957 Meeting, also attended. 
The actions of the Executive Committee are being reported to you 
under three separate headings: I. Organizational, II. Financial, 
III. Professional. 
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I. Organizational 


1. Nominations and Elections. Under the plan of reorganization 
approved by the Association last year, the Executive Committee on 
April 20 chose a slate of nominees for the 1956-57 Committee on 
Nominations and Elections. The Secretary obtained permission from 
the nominees to place their names on the ballot and conducted an 
election by mail in May. A total of 859 ballots was received within 
the specified limited of thirty days and results of the election were 
announced in the Summer, 1956, issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Albert F. Scribner was asked to act as chairman of the com- 
mittee which will present to you today its nomination for officers for 
1957-58. In February Mr. Scribner’s committee conducted an elec- 
tion for the 1957-58 Committee on Nominations and Elections. That 
committee has been convened at this meeting by Past President 
Rhoads and has elected Mr. Fred Thomason as its chairman. It will 
now put into effect on regular schedule this phase of the Association’s 
reorganization. The degree of participation by the membership is 
reflected in the receipt of 869 acceptable ballots in the February 
elections. Because it is almost impossible to determine which institu- 
tional representatives are designated as “‘voting’”’ members, the ballots 
were distributed to all members of the Association. 

2. Members-at-Large. The two Members-at-Large added this year 
have made a real contribution to the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Nystrom has given special help to Vice-President Dyrness 
in connection with the work of the Committee on Professional Activi- 
ties. The establishment of a new subcommittee on Television and Mr. 
Nystrom’s appointment to the chairmanship of this subcommittee 
were approved by the Executive Committee on November 2. 

Mr. Hewes has assumed responsibility for processing membership 
applications and has worked closely with Vice-President Vroman in 
this connection. 

3. Membership. A revised membership application and a pamphlet 
on What You Should Know About Membership in AACRAO were 
reported to the Executive Committee by Vice-President Vroman. 
Progress has been made toward co-ordination of membership records 
by Mr. Vroman, Mr. Hewes, and Mr. O’Brien. A broad general study 
and development of individual punched-card membership records are 
planned. An analysis of the “market” for new members is being 
made in co-operation with state and regional associations. The Execu- 
tive Committee recognizes the need for definition of eligibility of 
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new institutions not on the U.S. Office of Education list, and is agreed 
that we should set up safeguards but not barriers to membership of 
new institutions. This matter is being explored. | 

Need is seen also for broadening associate membership to include 
interested persons in recognized educational and governmental posi- 
tions. By special action, associate membership of Theresa Wilkens, 
formerly with the U.S. Office of Education, was approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

4, Election of Editor. On November 1, Mr. Sam Nock, elected to 
complete Mr. Smyser’s unexpired term of office, was re-elected for a 
three-year term as Editor. 

5. Honorary Members. Nominations for honorary members were 
solicited by the Committee on Honorary Membership from all re- 
gional associations and from state representatives co-operating in the 
publication of the Guide to Credit Given. These nominations were 
reported to the Executive Committee for action. Consideration was 
given to the type of certificate to be presented to those elected to 
honorary membership in the Association. The committee authorized 
publication in the Spring, 1957, issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
of information concerning honors conferred by regional associations. 


II. Financial 


1. Auditor's Report. The Auditor’s Report of May, 1956, was 
accepted by the Executive Committee at its meeting on November 1. 
The practice of providing a copy of this report for each member of 
the Executive Committee and the nominal cost of typing such copies 
were approved. These copies are available to any member who may 
wish more detailed information on the budget than that published 
in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

2. Reserves. Treasurer O’Brien recommended to the Executive 
Committee as good accounting practice that reserves should be pro- 
vided sufficient to cover at least one year’s operation, or a minimum 
of $25,000 plus a normal cash balance of $5,000. Deficit spending 
has reduced the Association’s securities to $14,700. Mr. O’Brien 
expressed the hope that $2,500 could be added to reserves during 
each of the next three years, Although such decisions are the joint 
responsibility of the President and the Treasurer and depend upon 
the financial status of the organization at the end of each year, it was 
recorded as the consensus of the Executive Committee that the policy 
as outlined should be followed insofar as possible. 
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3. Per Diem Allowance. Because of the heavy expenditure of time 
and money by members of the Executive Committee without com- 
pensation, the Treasurer was authorized to grant as a permanent 
practice a per diem allowance of $10 per day up to a maximum of 
$50 for each member of the Executive Committee and the General 
Convention Chairman during the Annual Meeting. It was agreed 
that due consideration should be given to the proper allocation of 
this item, perhaps as Administrative Expense rather than as Con- 
vention Expense, when the budget is drawn up. 

4. Mileage Allowance. Allowance of eight cents per mile was ap- 
proved to cover actual cost of travel by automobile on Association 
business. 

5. Emergency Substitute for the Treasurer. In view of the fact that 
no provision is made in the Constitution for signing of checks or 
conducting other business of the Treasurer in case of emergency in- 
capacitating that officer, a motion was passed authorizing Mr. Nock 
as a member of the Executive Committee to sign checks, have access 
to securities, or perform other duties of the Treasurer during any 
period of inability of Mr. O’Brien to perform his regular duties and 
specifying that he be bonded for this responsibility. The necessary 
provisions have been made to put this motion into effect. 


III. Professional 


1. Annual Meeting. It is impossible in this brief review to detail 
all actions relating to plans for the Annual Meeting, which constitutes 
such an important part of the professional enrichment of AACRAO 
members. The Minutes of the Executive Committee’s two formal 
meetings during the past year include several pages devoted to details 
concerning arrangements, speakers, exhibits, workshops, fees, etc. 
Mr. Maruth was authorized to proceed within the same general 
framework effective in 1956. A Convention budget of $5,000 was 
approved, including a subsidy of $1,500 from general funds if 
necessary. 

2. Committees and Publications. Reports already presented to you 
by Vice-Presidents Dyrness and Vroman indicate the fine work of the 
sixteen subcommittees on professional activities and the Committee 
on Regional Associations. Details concerning the work of these com- 
mittees were reviewed by the Executive Committee. Comment is 
made concerning the following: 

A, Know Your AACRAO, published by the Public Relations Com- 
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mittee, was recognized as helping to meet a long-felt need in giving 
general information concerning the Association. 

B. Publication of three studies prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on the Evaluation of Foreign Credentials was authorized 
with financing from unused funds for other projects up to $2,500, 
and it was agreed that we should proceed with efforts to get founda- 
tion help in publishing the remaining reports. 

C. Progress was noted on the important Space Utilization Study 
which is being reported on at one of the sessions of this Annual 
Meeting. 

D. Favorable comment was made concerning the workshops on 
punched card equipment scheduled by the Committee on Machine 
Equipment. 

E. The Committee on Transcript Adequacy was encouraged to 
present a report this spring concerning a proposal to establish a 
transcript appraisal center. 

F. The increasing number and importance of AACRAO publica- 
tions has emphasized the need for co-ordination of publication poli- 
cies and format, and the Executive Committee approved of plans for 
the development of a publication guide by Mr. Robert Mahn, chair- 
man of the Committee on Special Publications. 

3. Co-operation with Other Organizations. Throughout the min- 
utes of your Executive Committee there is recorded evidence of in- 
terest in and co-operation with AACRAO during the past year by 
other national organizations and groups interested in higher educa- 
tion. Mention is made of the following: 

A. College Entrance Examination Board and Educational Testing 
Service. 

B. IBM. 

C. National Commission on Accrediting. 

D. Second National Conference on Exchange of Persons. 

E. American Council on Education. 

‘F. National Association of Office Managers. 

G. N.E.A., Conference on Higher Education. 

H. Association of American Colleges. 

I. U.S. Office of Education. 

This report for the Executive Committee is presented with both 
apology and pride. The apology is due those hard working members 
of the committee whose activities have not been fully enumerated. 
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The pride, however in the growth and accomplishment of the As- 
sociation as indicated in even this brief review transcends any feeling 
of inadequacy on the part of your Secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENCE N. BRADY 


VII. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
AND ELECTIONS 


Your Committee on Nominations and Elections, under this new 
Constitution, consists of seven members. Four members are present 
at this Meeting, but by the miracle of rapid communication, the 
recommendations I am about to make in behalf of the Committee are 
unanimous. 

I think you can share with us who served on this Committee the 
very difficult task it is to make decisions when we have so many 
splendid individuals in our great organization who should be recog- 
nized for the fine work that they have done and are doing in our 
behalf. In the spirit, however, of our Constitution, your Committee 
has tried to pass around the offices that are now open so that others 
will have an opportunity to serve. The following officers continue: 
Florence N. Brady as Secretary; Robert E. Hewes, Member-at-Large; 
E. Vincent O’Brien, and Clyde Vroman. 

The unanimous recommendation to you of your Committee on 
Nominations is as follows: 

For Member-at-Large for a two-year period, William F. Adams, 
Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Alabama. 

For Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities, Ted Mc- 
Carrel, Registrar, The State University of Iowa. 

And for President-Elect, Herman A. Spindt, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Director of Admissions at that institution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELLEN L. DEERING 
JOHN E. FELLOws 
ELtwoop C. KASTNER 
TED McCARREL 
RONALD THOMPSON 
ETHELYN TONER 
ALBERT F. SCRIBNER, Chairman 
The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 
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VIII. REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Proposed Budget for 1957-58 


INCOME 
Advertising in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ...........eeeeeecceeeees 500.00 
Subscriptions to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ............eeeeeeeeees 850.00 
$32,685.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards ..........i.cccscccceccece 500.00 
Council on Regional Associations and Membership ................. 2,200.00 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws ..............cecceceeceees 100.00 
Committee on Professional Activities 13,200.00 
Admissions Policies and Practices .............00000: $ 100.00 
Co-operation with Governmental Agencies ............. 500.00 
Enrollment Trends and Space Utilization ............. —— 
Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials ............ 600.00 
High School-College Relations 1,500.00 
Student Retention and Withdrawal ...............42. 250.00 
Excess of Income over Expenditures, To Reserve Fund .............. 385.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
Roy ARMSTRONG 
E. VINCENT O’BRIEN 
WILLIAM C. SMYSER 
JOHN M. RuHoaDs, Chairman 


This budget was adopted by vote of the Meeting. 
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IX. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions submits the following report: 

Be it resolved that we, the members of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in session at the 
Forty-Third Annual Meeting, express our thanks and appreciation 
to the following people and groups: 


To President William Craig Smyser and all the other officers 
of the Association for their many services and accomplishments 
on behalf of the organization, particularly those which led to 
this very interesting and worthwhile meeting. 


. To Mr. Charles H. Maruth, General Chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Local Arrangements, to the University of Denver, 
to all the members of the several specific committees, and to 
their clerical staffs for their fine work in providing such excel- 
lent facilities and services for the meeting. 


. To the Colorado-Wyoming ACRAO as hosts to the meeting, 


especially do we wish to note and say thanks for the superb 
hospitality and entertainment. 


. To Dr. Alfred N. Bailey and his staff for the most delightful 


and instructive visits to the Museum of Natural History. 


. To Lt. Col. James Hunter and his staff for the very pleasant 


and informative visits to the United States Air Force Academy. 


. To the Central City Opera Association and the Central City 


High School for a most delightful and entertaining visit to their 
unique and historic town; and to the University of Denver stu- _ 
dents who served as hostesses. 


. To the University of Colorado, the students, the Calico and 


Boots Club, and the Modern Choir for a pleasant and refreshing 
visit to their campus. 

To the United States Air Force Academy Band for their stirring 
and delightful entertainment at the banquet. 


. To our guests who contributed so much information, counsel, 


and inspiration to our program. These include: 
The Honorable Stephen L. R. The Reverend William E. 


McNichols Rhodes 
Dr. Chester M. Alter Mr. George P. Tuttle 
Dr. Robert Burton House Dr. L. G. Derthick 
Mrs. Martena Tenney Sas- Mrs. Alma K. Schneider 


nett Dr. Frank H. Bowles 
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Dr. John Dale Russell Dean Lee Evans 

Rabbi Earl S. Stone Dr. Harry Seligson 

Dr. Harold F. Carr Dr. Louis Braun | 
Dean H. Donald Winbigler | Dr. John E. Milholland 
Mr. Jack Foster 


The following two special resolutions are presented: 


1. Whereas, degrees as now granted by educational institutions of 
higher learning have only reached their true worth and high level 
of acceptance because, from the earliest colonial days, high stand- 
ards of attainment under principles of faculty autonomy were 
established and have been maintained; and whereas, any proposal 
to offer similar degrees by the Armed Services or other govern- 
mental organizations—other than those that are currently given by 
established governmental academies—would not permit operation 
under full faculty autonomy, 

Be it resolved, therefore, that this Association is unalterably op- 
posed to any proposal for the granting of additional degrees by all 
military and other governmental organizations. 

2. While recognizing the need for very great expansion in educa- 
tional facilities which may very well necessitate some new forms 
of governmental aid, and being in favor of such aid in principle, 
it is, nevertheless, resolved that any aid must be safeguarded inso- 
far as the effect on the academic control and operation of the insti- 
tutions is concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR M. GOWAN 
JOHN M. HouCcHENS 
WILLARD S. NuDD 
HERMAN J. SHEFFIELD 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Chairman 


X. THE NEw Honorary MEMBERS 
]. Gilbert Ouick 


On June 30, 1957 J. Gilbert Quick will have completed forty-three years of 
service to the University of Pittsburgh. On that date he will retire after having 
served with distinction his university—his community—his country. 

Mr. Quick has been a wise counselor of youth, a friend of all just men, a states- 
man in education, and a leader in the ways of the abundant life. In all of these 
activities his services have been characterized by the generous devotion of his time 
and effort beyond the ordinary limits. This quality has been especially significant 
in his work with the many young men and women in his own institution as well as 
in the membership of AACRAO who have had the benefit of his friendly counsel. 
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As Secretary of AACRAO from 1923-27, as President in 1932-33, as a pioneer in 
developing Convention Clinics, as well as in his contribution through Committees 
on Constitution and Bylaws, Resolutions, Nominations, Convention Exhibits, and 
Handbook, and in many other ways, he has endeared himself to all of us. In every 
phase of his activity he has given effective expression to the high educational pur- 
poses which have motivated him. 

As the holder of the M.Ed. and Ped.D. degrees Mr. Quick has exemplified in 
the highest manner the professional attitude which society expects of those for- 
tunate enough to attain such distinguished educational status. His sound and 
mature judgment has always been available most generously to each and every 
one of the members of AACRAO who have sought his counsel and advice. He has 
served as an ambassador of good will in all of his deaiings with colleges, second- 
ary schools, and Regional Associations, as well as with all persons with whom he 
has come in professional contact, not only in his own state of Pennsylvania but also 
in the nation at large. 

His high quality of personal character combined with his excellence as a pro- 
fessional leader fully merit that unusual esteem in which he has been held 
throughout the many years of his membership in the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. All of these, and his many other 
virtues will be sorely missed when he retires, but we shall look forward to his 
continued interest in the Association in his capacity as Honorary Member. 

In this acknowledgment of our indebtedness to Mr. Quick we take this occa- 
sion to express our profound appreciation, to extend our good wishes, and to voice 
the hope that he will enjoy many happy and fruitful years in the future. 


HONORED AND BELOVED 
Te Salutamus 


Robert Spencer Linton 


Robert Spencer Linton, Registrar at Michigan State University, formerly Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, at East Lansing since January 1, 1939, assumed the new 
position of Professor of Administration and Secretary to the Faculties on July 1, 
1956. 

Holding the Bachelor of Science degree from Michigan State University and the 
Master of Arts degree from the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Bob Linton 
devoted over twenty years of his life to teaching—the first eight years in the high 
school at Owosso, Michigan, and later the thirteen years from 1924 to 1937, pro- 
gressing through the ranks from instructor to Professor of Education, at his alma 
mater at East Lansing. In a dual professorial-administrative capacity, he served as 
teacher and assistant registrar for three years, terminating his assistantship in 1938 
to become registrar. 

The life of Bob Linton has been marked by a full exemplification of the spirit 
of service. He has been dedicated and devoted in his efforts on behalf of the 
Y.M.C.A. both in East Lansing and in the State of Michigan, as well as to the 
Peoples Church of East Lansing and the Board of Education in that community. 
His church, committee, and school board memberships have broadened his exemplary 
educational service. 

His activities as a registrar and admissions officer have extended beyond the 
campus of his Alma Mater, the Michigan Association of Registrars having bene- 
fited by his participation in Association activities and committee leadership. 

Through the Journal, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, on the Board of Editors of 
which he served for five years between 1947 and 1952, and through the Executive 
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Committee as the Chairman of the Committee on Regional Associations from 1947 
through 1951, Professor Linton has left an indelible impress on the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

Robert Spencer Linton, the entire membership of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, and more particularly those who have 
worked with you and have enjoyed that association and your friendship, salute 
you on this occasion marking your recent retirement from the active duties of 
records and admissions. By the sanction of our Executive Committee, AACRAO 
honors itself by honoring you with a continuing Honorary Membership awarded 
to you on this happy occasion. 


REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 
1910-1956 


1913 


1937 


Salt Lake City 


Kansas City 


Registra- 
tions Year Place President 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 
1912 Chicago *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 


College 
*J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 


1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

1917 Lexington *F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 

1919 Chicago *A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

1920 Washington Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 

1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 

1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

1925 Boulder *T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

1927 Atlanta *R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

1929 Seattle C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

1930 Memphis *E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

1931 Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

1932 Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

1933 Chicago J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

1934 Cincinnati *F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

1935 Raleigh K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

1936 Detroit *Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 


Technology 
*J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 
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357 


334 
442 
325 
404 


316 
381 


285 
380 


622 
586 


419 
348 
702 


588 
651 


764 
846 
694 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1942 
1944 


1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 


1955 
1956 
1957 


* Deceased. 


New Orleans 
New York 
St. Louis 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Atlanta 
Denver 


Philadelphia 
Columbus 


San Francisco 
Houston 
Washington 


Minneapolis 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Detroit 
Denver 


Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 

S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 

Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
ming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York Univer- 


sity 
John E. Fellows, University of Okla- 
homa 
Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 
Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 
John M. Rhoads, Temple University 
W. C. Smyser, Miami University 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1957 
No. of No. of 
Year Members Year Members 
1914 62 1938 756 
1915 100 1939 784 
1916 223 1940 790 
1917 140 1941 802 
1919 177 1942 823 
1920 194 1943 814 
1922 210 1944 874 
1924 299 1945 969 
1925 331 1946 1054 
1926 384 1947 1200 
1927 504 1948 1181 
1928 622 1949 1245 
1929 696 1950 1380 
1930 749 1951 1438 
1931 754 1952 1483 
1932 720 1953 1452 
1933 705 1954 1537 
1934 671 1955 1598 
1935 671 1956 1522 
1936 699 1957 1528 
1937 722 


44TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 44th Annual Meeting of AACRAO will be held April 22-25, 
1958 in the Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Local Chair- 
man Ray Fellinger of Xavier University extends a cordial invitation 
to all members. 

In 1959, the Meeting will be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
in 1960, in Los Angeles, California. « 
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Editorial Comment 


IKE many others, the Denver meeting was a good one from any 

point of view. Even the weather man co-operated in making 

the occasion delightful, to say nothing of the committee members 

who did so much so well to keep us in the best of spirits. And much 

opportunity to get together with colleagues was in itself worth the 
trip. 

What is of permanent value, though, is what we all got from the 
program. We enjoyed a first-rate educational experience, one that 
might reasonably be reflected in the experiences we offer our students. 
In the first place, it was enjoyable: we came away with a great deal 
that we wanted and needed, which we had acquired in agreeable sur- 
roundings in the company of attractive fellow-workers. 

We had an opportunity to hear a number of experts, who could 
tell us much that we must know about the various phases of our 
activities. They could not only tell us; they could also tell us in such 
a way that we wanted to listen to them. They were, in the best sense, 
teachers. 

We were not, however, confined to the lecture method during this 
brief period of education. We had a chance—several chances—to 
assemble in groups with those who had done work in some particular 
field, and talk over informally whatever we might have in the way of 
problems. We could ask questions and discuss answers. We could 
make suggestions, and discuss our own and those of others. We could 
compare notes. And, because we had free time to spend as we chose 
with our associates, we could exchange questions, comments, and 
experiences. 

All that makes for a pretty good educational system. When we 
consider that in addition to the Annual Meeting we have annual 
meetings of our Regional Associations too, we can feel that we are 
keeping up with our work. Call it professional education, or adult 
education, or whatever you like, it is good, sound, enjoyable, and 
lasting education. As such, it can point the way to what we might 
help strive for when we get back to curriculum work at home. 

There is, by the way, no reason to rejoice that we escaped final 
exams. Those exams were not given on the spot, at the end of each 
course. They have, however, been going on for a long time, and 
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they are going to continue; and they are going to get tougher. Our 
exams are what we do when we get back to our offices. 

Dr. Bowles is right, no doubt, when he observes that admissions 
officers have no education for their jobs, but must learn through 
apprenticeship—right in so far as classes and theses and such aca- 
demic formalities are concerned. On the other hand, any admissions 
officer, or registrar, who attends our meetings and fails to acquire a 
reasonable education in his business, must be, in the words of an 
ancient schoolmaster, invincibly dull and negligent also. 

We have a good school going, to which learners delight to come; 
in which they find out through various pedagogic devices much of 
what they need to know; and from which they return home wiser and 
happier. They get no grades, no credits, no degrees in that school; but 
they do pick up a lot of education, and have a good time doing it. 

That is the main reason why it is gratifying to see attendance at 
the Annual Meeting continue large and enthusiastic. But it is also 
encouraging to us all to see and hear how much the registrars and 
admissions officers are doing to promote higher and secondary edu- 
cation. Along with our own education, we get inspiration to do 
more, to be of greater service to the young people of the nation. It’s 
a pretty good educational system! 

AACRAO will have accomplished a good deal more before we 
meet again—and AACRAO is the sum of its members. As indi- 
viduals, we can all expect to have new problems and questions next 
spring. Cincinnati should expect a large and zestful representation 
at the next Meeting. 

S. A. N. 


: 
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Reported to Us 
M. M.C. 


Registrars and admissions officers throughout the country should 
not accept, under any circumstances, grade transcripts or official forms 
bearing the name and seal of the University of Washington unless 
they are received directly from the University, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, 
University of Washington registrar, warns. 

Persons unknown have been able to obtain, through fraudulent 
means, reproductions of the official University of Washington tran- 
script form, and a reproduction of the University of Washington 
validating hand seal. These reproductions were made by New York 
City firms, under the impression they were for the University, and 
were stolen from these firms. 

In order to protect both the University of Washington, and other 
universities and colleges who might accept these forged transcripts, 
registrars and admitting officers should not accept any official Uni- 
versity of Washington documents unless they are received, through 
the United States mails, in University of Washington envelopes bear- 
ing metered mail postmarks Numbers 151719 and 338782, from 
Seattle, Washington. 


On September 1, 1957, S. A. Nock, Registrar at Pace College, will be- 
come Dean of the College at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Since his office is in charge of student records, he will continue his 
activities with AACRAO and COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


Miss Mary Catherine Bell was elected to membership in the University 
of Richmond's chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Miss Bell is registrar and in- 
structor in mathematics at Westhampton College, a division of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 


A scholarship fund has been established at George Williams College as 
a memorial to Guy L. Schuytema, who served as Dean of Students, Regis- 
trar, and instructor at George Williams College until his death in January 
1956. The fund was established by the Class of 1928, of which he was a 
member. 


Dr. Alina Lindegren, who for many years was a Specialist in Education 
in the United States Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, died in January three days before her retirement. 
Dr. Lindegren was well known for her research and studies in the field of 
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foreign education and great assistance to administrative officers in colleges 
and universities in problems of evaluation and interpretation of foreign 
credentials. 


Dr. Wayne Otis Reed, formerly Assistant Commissioner of Educational 
Services, has become the new Deputy Commissioner of Education, United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Following the death of Raymond Kirk, Francis Horn has been elected 
President of the Greater New York Council for Foreign Students, Inc. 
Father Ford has been named First Vice President and J. Richard Toven of 
New York University, Second Vice President. 


On March 4, 1957 Gordon Mariner Trim, formerly Director of Admis- 
sions, became President of Babson Institute. 


The University of Massachusetts has announced that its Conference, 
Exchange, Consultation, and Research Activities are now known as The 
Humanities Center. This is an outgrowth of the Institute for Liberal 
Education in an Industrial Society, an activity of the College English 
Association. 


Alabama College, previously a state college for women, is now a coedu- 
cational institution. 


On March 1, 1957 Western Michigan College became Western Michi- 
gan University. This marked a transition in 53 years from a beginning as 
a two-year normal school to a place among universities. 


Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College became Colorado State 
University on May 1, 1957. Concurrently with the change in name the 
undergraduate schools were redesignated as colleges. 


Columbia University’s School of Law has established for its students a 
comprehensive program of financial assistance, designed to insure that 
none who are doing satisfactory work shall fail to complete the three-year 
course of professional studies for lack of funds. The program will go into 
effect with the opening of the fall term in September, 1957. A three-part 
plan comprised of scholarships for first-year students, grants-in-aid for 
second- and third-year students, and honor scholarships for a limited 
number of second- and third-year students of the highest academic stand- 
ing, the program seeks so to alleviate the financial burdens of the academic 
year as to remove the necessity for outside employment except during 
summer vacation. 
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As financial aid is granted only to students in need and only to the 
extent of that need, estimates of total expenses and of a student’s ability 
to meet them are central to the determination of the scholarship stipend 
or the amount of aid. 


The amount that students spend in attending college has doubled since 
1939-40, according to Lawrence G, Derthick, Commissioner of Education, 
in announcing preliminary findings of an Office of Education survey. 
Commissioner Derthick said the expenditure per year for full-time under- 
graduate students attending public college this year averages about $1,500 
as compared to $747 in 1939-40. A student in private college now pays 
about $2,000 as compared to $1,023 in 1939-40. The survey by the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare is the 
first comprehensive study of how much it costs an undergraduate student to 
go to college, and where he gets the money. 

Expenditures per student ranged from $200 to $5,500 per year. For 
the middle half of the group surveyed, the range was from $815 to $1,708. 
Figures include both living costs—clothes, room, board, travel, recreation 
or entertainment, etc.—and educational costs—tuition, fees, books and 
instructional supplies and equipment. The base year for the survey was 
1952-53. Projections for 1957 have taken into account the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index and also the rise in tuition, fees, and 
other college costs, At tax-supported institutions in 1952-53, living costs 
represented five-sixths of the total, and at private institutions, two-thirds, 
the survey revealed. Average tuition and fees at public colleges were about 
$175 and at private institutions about $550 in that year. 

Students living with their parents at that time spent an average of about 
$1,000 a year. It costs about $350 more for the student to live in some 
other private home or dormitory, and another $300 to live in a club, 
fraternity, or sorority. Ten per cent of the men students and eight per cent 
of the women were from families with annual incomes of less than 
$3,000. The average family in the lowest family income group devoted 
about one-fifth of its income to its child in college. In the higher income 
gtoups, the average was less than one-tenth. Families supplied 41 per cent 
of the money for the college students; 29 per cent came from students’ own 
savings; and students earned 17 per cent after entering college. Other 
sources were scholarships, 5 per cent; veterans’ and vocational rehabilitation 
programs, 5 per cent; loans, 1 per cent; and miscellaneous, 2 per cent. 
Two-thirds of the men students worked, earning an average of $486 a 
year. Half of the women worked, averaging $265. 

More than 15,000 students from 110 colleges were included in the 
random sample for the survey conducted by Ernest V. Hollis, Director of 
the College and University Administration Branch of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 
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This year Brandeis University is inaugurating a two-fold experiment in 
education at its Summer School. The first is that all courses will be offered 
within the framework of Institutes embodying unifying themes. The second 
is that classes, although limited in size, will be open to both qualified 
undergraduates and graduate students. Qualified nondegree candidates who 
cannot go to school at any other time are welcome too. Status is not 
stressed, but seriousness of interest and adequacy of preparation are. Insti- 
tutes and special conferences will be offered in American Civilization, 
American Literature, Archaeology, Physics, and Psychology. 


AACRAO was invited to send a representative to the Annual Meeting 
of the Advisory Council on Medical Education held in Chicago last 
February. The meeting was held in conjunction with the meeting of the 
American Medical Association and was attended by some twenty repre- 
sentatives of various educational and professional associations. Enock C. 
Dyrness represented AACRAO. Dr. Robert Moore pointed out that the 
tax structure has greatly reduced the private sources for medical education 
and research and that state and federal aid are becoming increasingly 
necessary. Several states, such as Florida and Pennsylvania, have a provision 
for granting aid to private medical schools on the basis of the number of 
students enrolled. Health research, which is not popular with private 
individuals, must be subsidized by government grants. The speaker was 
not in favor of government scholarships but favored government grants 
for buildings and research on a matching basis. There has been no federal 
control attached to any grant for research or medical education. Increased 
grants for research from the federal government are necessary if the 
work in this field is to keep up with the need. Much of the work in this 
field is of benefit to the entire country and should, therefore, be carried by 
the federal government rather than by the individual states. However, in 
the matter of medical education, the states should as far as possible 
subsidize the medical schools within their boundaries. 


Announcement has been made of a recent affiliation of Park College, 
Missouri, with two Kansas institutions, in the field of engineering. Basis 
of the affiliation between Park and the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, is the “3-2 Engineering Plan.” Students 
can spend three years at Park in liberal arts and pre-engineering study, 
then two years at the University of Kansas or Kansas State College, and 
receive two degrees upon successful completion of the five years of study. 
Park will award the A.B. or B.S., and one of the Kansas schools will 
award the B.S. in Engineering. Park's affiliation under the ‘3-2 Engineering 
Plan” with the two Kansas schools marks the fifth such arrangement com- 
pleted by the college. Already in effect were arrangements with Lafayette 
College, the University of Missouri College of Mines and Metallurgy, and 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
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The University of Istanbul has invited the Columbia University School 
of Law and the Michigan Law School to join in a co-operative international 
legal studies project from which there may grow a long-term co-operative 
arrangement in Istanbul, organized on a Turko-American basis. The pro- 
gram will be financed under a grant from The Ford Foundation. Dr. 
Elliott E. Cheatham, Charles Evans Hughes Professor of Law at Columbia, 
will serve as visiting professor at Istanbul for a 10-month period beginning 
May 1, 1957. An American administrative assistant and an American 
librarian will accompany Professor Cheatham to Turkey. As part of the 
same program, two Turkish law scholars of the University of Istanbul 
will come to the United States for a year. One visitor will study at Colum- 
bia’s School of Law, and the other at Michigan. 


Operating plans have been completed for a two-year study of the 
American high school to be made by James B. Conant, former president 
of Harvard University, with support of a grant from Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The foundation trustees have voted $350,000 to the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, which will administer the 
project. Dr. Conant will begin the study in September with the help of 
four associates: Eugene Youngert, superintendent of the Oak Park and 
River Forest High School District (Illinois) ; Bernard S. Miller, assistant 
principal of the Peekskill (New York) High School; Reuben H. Gross, 
Jr., assistant professor of history at the University of California; and 
Nathaniel Ober of the master of arts in teaching program of Wesleyan 
University (Connecticut). 

The study will be concerned primarily with the problems of the com- 
prehensive high schools—those distinctively American secondary schools 
which combine under one roof academic, technical, general, and vocational 
training for all the youth of the community. It will at first direct attention 
to the education provided for those who will later enter a four-year college, 
engineering school, or university. Dr. Conant and his associates expect to 
obtain advice from the staff of the Educational Testing Service and also 
from the National Education Association and the American Council on 
Education. 


According to John M. Stalnaker, President of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation, ‘Our brightest teen-agers are not bookworms; they are 
able students with a surprising number and variety of extracurricular and 
community activities.” Mr. Stalnaker drew his conclusion from a study 
of personal records of the Merit Scholars of 1956, a group of 556 college 
freshmen who were the winners of the largest private scholarship competi- 
tion in U. S. history. They were selected solely on their demonstrated 
ability to benefit from college training. They come from every rank iid 
station in the economy. 

A significant number of the Merit Scholars could not have gone to the 
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college they are attending had not the Merit Scholarship helped bear the 
cost. Each scholarship is tailored to the individual financial need of each 
student, and the scholar is free to choose to attend any accredited college. 
The average Merit Scholar is requiring $630 a year, or $2,520 for the four- 
year course, in addition to the help his parents can provide, to stay in 
college. Almost 10 per cent, however, require $1,500 a year or more. 

“Over half of these students are enrolled in science or engineering 
courses, They apparently expect to pursue direct careers in these profes- 
sional areas, since 29 per cent expect to be researchers after they graduate, 
23 per cent plan to be engineers, and 17 per cent intend to be teachers. 
Another 8 per cent want a career in medicine. There is no question as to 
their preference for fields involving technical training,” reports Mr. 
Stalnaker. “It is generally supposed that the college aptitude tests, which 
we use in selecting them, tend to favor students from large high schools, 
usually located in metropolitan areas. Nevertheless, 71 of these Scholars 
come from high school classes of 50 or less, and only 82 from the really 
large schools with over 500 in the graduating classes.” 

The students seem to both concentrate and scatter in choice of college. 
Seventeen well-known colleges were chosen by half of the group, but the 
other half scattered to 143 different colleges, ranging from very small 
liberal arts colleges to big state universities. Privately endowed colleges 
were selected by 81 per cent. 

The scholarship organization expects to follow the careers of the 
Merit Scholars closely, both while they are in college and after they 
graduate. ‘“This year, 750 additional Merit Scholars will be selected, backed 
by $3.75 million in scholarships provided by business and industry, includ- 
ing another hundred Merit Scholars from the Sears Foundation alone. By 
next fall there will be 1,300 Merit Scholars in college. From these brilliant 
youngsters and the several thousand to follow, we hope to gain a great 
many answers to the problems of finding and educating our most able 
young people. Through the years, this has always been important. Today, 
it may be a matter of survival.” 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools announced in April 
1957 the accreditation of eight collegiate institutions and their membership 
in the Association. These eight institutions are: 

Delaware State College, Dover, Delaware 

Fashion Institute of Technology, New York City 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

Mills College of Education, New York City 

New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences 

Pace College, New York City 

St. John Fisher College, Rochester, New York 

Union Junior College, Cranford, New Jersey 
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American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 


Committee Assignments 


1957-58 
EXECUTIVE 

Herman A. Spindt, President-Elect .........ee.eceeeees University of California 
E. Vincent: © Brien: Preasuret Fordam University 
Clyde Vroman, Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations and Member- 

Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities .......... 

'....Cedar Crest College 
Robert E. Hewes, Member-at-Large ........ Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
William F. Adams, Member-at-Large ...........0eeeeeees University of Alabama 
William Craig Smyser, Past President ..........2ccsceceeees Miami University 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


William Glasgow Bowling, Book Review Editor .......... Washington University 
Thomas A. Garrett, Associate Editor ...........cceeesccees St. Michael’s College 
Elizabeth T. de Lopez, Associate Editor ...............00005 Mexico City College 
True Pettengill, Associate Editor ............-sceccees University of Minnesota 
Nell M. Rothschild, Advertising Manager .......... Packer Collegiate Institute 
Clarice Slusher, Associate Editor ................ Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Edward M. Stout, Subscription Manager ...............-005- De Paul University 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor ................. Gallaudet College 
Clyde Vroman, Regional Associations Editor ............ University of Michigan 
BUDGET 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
Warren P. Clement, Chairman .............cee00. Texas Technological College 
Berea College 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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DELEGATES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
(Listed here for convenience, but not properly a committee) 


EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 
Rollia B. Godfeey Woman's College, University of North Carolina 
HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 
Florence N. Brady, ex officio, Chairman ................... Occidental College 
RESOLUTIONS 
University of Southern California 
University of South Carolina 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
R. Fred Thomason, Chairman (one-year term) .......... University of Tennessee 
University of Oklahoma 
Ronald B. Thompson (carry-over) ............ceeeeeeees Ohio State University 
Marjorie M. Cutler (two-year term) .................00. University of Denver 
Irene M. Davis, (two-year term) ................0.4. Johns Hopkins University 
Chasies EB. Harrell (one-year teem) Indiana University 
Edward G. Groesbeck (one-year term) ................. University of Michigan 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


(Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities, is General 
Chairman of this committee and is ex officio a member of all subcommittees.) 


A. STEERING COMMITTEE 


Wheaton College 
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B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
C. CATALOGUES 
*Alfred Thomas, Jr., Chairman ............... Arizona State College, Tempe 


* Steering Committee 


D. ENROLLMENT TRENDS AND SPACE UTILIZATION 


E. FOREIGN STUDENTS 

*A Consultant Representing Graduate Deans 
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Arizona State College at Tempe 
University of Minnesota 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Robert S. Ford ........ Graduate Schools Association (University of Michigan) 
National College of Education 
Institute of International Education 


* Steering Committee. 


F. REPORT OF CREDIT GIVEN 


State University of Iowa 
G. HANDBOOK FOR REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
College of the Pacific 
H. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 
*Claude Simpson, Chairman .................. State College of Washington 
ee re University of California at Los Angeles 
State Teachers College of Connecticut 
.....Iowa State Teachers College 
er Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 
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University of Minnesota 
University of New Hampshire 
Robert Cornell ........ Brown University 


* Steering Committee 


I. STUDENT RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL 


J. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
A. Truman Pouncey, Chairman ....... State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Creighton University 
K. PLACEMENT 
U. S. Office of Education 
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L. CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


M. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
N. MACHINE EQUIPMENT 
Iowa State Teachers College 
O. OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
P. TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 
Howard B. Shontz, Chairman ................ University of California, Davis 
Colorado State College of Education 
Q. TELEVISION 
J. Anthony Humphreys, Chairman .............. Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
ee Teachers College, Columbia University 
University of Houston 
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Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. There is no 
charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on 
this page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the adver- 
tisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond 
the first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the 
application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Long. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care of 
Mr. Long. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsi- 
bility of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 
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10. A.A.C.R.A.O. 
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Mahn, Robert E., Opportunity Unlimited (Editorial Comment), 77 
10.2 CONSTITUTION 
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534 
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ADMISSIONS 
40.1 COLLEGE 
Bowles, Frank H., Candidates and Confusions, 467 
Brenneman, Elsie, General Chairman, A Report on the Question Box— 
Admissions, 515 
(Panel Members: Chairmen: Clum Bucher; Richard L. Tuthill; Charles 
Gavin. Recorders: G. C. Wilson; William Glasgow Bowling; Neil 
Freeland) 
Downer, E. T., Question Box Chairman—Admissions, 100 
(Panel Members: C. Zaner Lesher; C. William Reiley; Hollace G. 
Roberts, Reporter; H. N. Stoutenburg, Jr., Recorder) 
Fricke, Benno G., Prediction, Selection, Mortality, and Quality Control, 
34 
Greenshields, Myrel James, The College-Going Decision: High School 
Seniors Give Their Reasons, 208 
Keefe, Richard, Panel Chairman, Trends in Testing and Admissions, 502 
(Panel Members: Charles Walker, Recorder; Frank H. Bowles; Louis 
H. Braun; Herman Sheffield; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chair- 
man; Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 
40.2 GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Downer, E. T., Question Box Chairman, Admissions, Records, and 
Registration, 105 
(Panel Members: W. P. Parker; Marjorie E. Wint, Reporter) 
ARMED FORCES EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Tuttle, George P., A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services. Its Origin, Preparation, and Present Status, 312 
CATALOGUE 
Thomas, Alfred Jr., Panel Chairman, Catalogues, 504 
(Panel Members: Inez Frayseth, Recorder; Leo M. Hauptman; Floyd W. 
Hoover; Lyle B. Leisenring; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chairman; 
Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 
CHURCH AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
Stout, Edward M., Conflicts in Educational Philosophy, 204 
COLLEGE TEACHER AND COLLEGE TEACHING 
Fiess, Edward, College Teachers Must Come from Colleges, 336 
CURRICULUM 
Kirkland, Edward C., Learn American, 319 
Nock, S. A., Too Much? (Editorial Comment), 354 
Parker, William R., Why a Foreign Language Requirement?, 189 
Smith, Mortimer, Liberal Education and Its Relation to the Schools, 299 
DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Bestor, Arthur, The American University: A Historical Interpretation of Cur- 
rent Issues, 175 ; 
Derthick, L. G., The College on the Threshold of Tomorrow, 457 
Mervar, Joseph, Panel Chairman, Unique Programs for Tomorrow's Problems, 
513 
(Panel Members: Donn W. Hayes, Recorder; J. C. MacGregor; K. R. 
Varner; Max Rosselot; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chairman; Truman 
Pouncey, General Recorder) 
Nystrom, Leonard G., Panel Chairman, Implications of Television for Higher 
Education with Special Reference to the Registrar and Admissions Officer, 501 
(Panel Members: William Glasgow Bowling, Recorder; J. Anthony Hum- 
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270. 


- 310. 


320. 


360. 
. GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


480. 


500. 


530. 


540. 


550. 


phreys; C. O. Williams; Frank H. Hagemeyer; Oliver W. Wagner, General 
Panel Chairman; Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 
Smyser, William Craig, Where Do We Go From Here?, 291 
EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
Hildebrand, Joel H., Eighteen Hundred Persons Confer on Education, 20 
Nock, S. A., Look Homeward! (Editorial Comment), 75 
ENROLLMENT 
Brown, Hugh S., Pennsylvania Colleges—Man’s World or Woman’s?, 342 
EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS 
320.2 FOREIGN 
Sasnett, Martena Tenney, The Great Enterprise, 432 
Shank, Donald J., Academic Placement of Hungarian Refugee Students, 
453 
Strain, William H., Panel Chairman, Foreign Student Problems, 496 
(Panel Members: Clara H. Koenig, Recorder; Leola R. Hays; Herman 
A, Spindt; Frances M. Willard; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel 
Chairman; Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 
Benton, William, The Cold War in Education, 5 


Eells, Walter Crosby, Doctorates Earned at American Educational Institutions, 


24 
Hountras, Peter T., The Use of the Miller Analogies Test in Predicting Gradu- 


ate Student Achievement, 65 


. HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 


Simpson, Claude (Editor), Sample Principal-Freshman Conference Programs, 
401 

HONORS WORK, TUTORIAL, AND WORK-STUDY PLANS 

Hall, Harvey, Panel Chairman, Special Programs for High Ability Students, 
512 
(Panel Members: Harry H. Smith, Recorder; James K. Hitt; Arthur F. South- 
wick; Kenneth Wegner; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chairman; Tru- 
man Pouncey, General Recorder) 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS AND EXCHANGE 

Putnam, Ivan Jr., Eyes on the Middle East, 324 

MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 

Dyrness, Enock C., Machine Equipment Workshop, 106 

Parkhurst, Nelson M., Panel Chairman, New Developments in Office Machines, 
497 

(Panel Members: W. M. Nordgaard, Recorder; Endicott A. Batchelder; Keith 
W. Smith; Harold E. Temmer; S. Edgar Wirt; Oliver W. Wagner, General 
Panel Chairman; Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 

MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 

Constance, Clifford L., Let’s Think Again About Grades (Editorial Comment), 
239 

MORTALITY AND PERSISTENCE OF STUDENTS 

Connor, Joseph G., Panel Chairman, Mortality and Success Studies Implementa- 
tion, 506 
(Panel Members: Eleanor Tibbetts, Recorder; Edward G. Groesbeck; Robert 
E. Iffert; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chairman; Truman Pouncey, 


General Recorder) 
Slocum, W. L., Social Factors Involved in Academic Mortality, 53 
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560. NATIONAL SECURITY 
Benton, William, The Cold War in Education, 5 
590. ORIENTATION 
Garfield, Robert L., Panel Chairman, Summer Orientation Programs, 511 
(Panel Members: David Muirhead, Recorder; Ronald Brown; Robert Mc- 
Grath; True E. Pettengill; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chairman; 
Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 


640. PREDICTION, EDUCATIONAL 

Brice, Marshall M., A Comparison of Subjective Predictions With Objective 
Predictions of College Achievement, 347 

Elton, Charles F., The Expectancy Table—A Device to Demonstrate Test Valid- 
ity, 71 

Fricke, Benno G., Prediction, Selection, Mortality, and Quality Control, 34 

Hountras, Peter T., The Use of the Miller Analogies Test in Predicting Gradu- 
ate Student Achievement, 65 

Munger, Paul F., Can We Really Predict Who Will Graduate from College?, 
218 

Whitworth, Ernest, Panel Chairman, Construction and Use of Prediction Indices, 
507 
(Panel Members: John Dunlop, Recorder; John E. Milholland; Virgil J. 
O'Connor; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chairman; Truman Pouncey, 
General Recorder) 


680. RECORDS AND RECORD AIDS 
Kern, D. W., Oh! Those Old Records, 234 
Williams, Jack, Panel Chairman, Design and Use of Office Forms, 494 
(Panel Members: Robert P. Foster, Recorder; Gretchen M. Happ; Paul 
McDonald; Bessie Weirick; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chairman; 
Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 
690. REGISTRAR (Title used here as synonymous with Admissions Officer) 
690.3 HIS PERSON 
House, Robert Burton, Chancellor's Eye View, 423 
Nock, S. A., The Grand Cliché (Editorial Comment), 237 
Tuttle, George P., Résumé, 440 
690.6 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE REGISTRAR’S 
OFFICE 
Moses, B. Hopkins, Panel Chairman, Personnel Problems in Office 
Administration, 498 
(Panel Members: Wherry E. Zingg, Recorder; Harry Seligson; How- 
ard Impecoven; Howard B. Shontz; Richard L. Tuthill; Oliver W. 
Wagner, General Panel Chairman; Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 
Seyler, Earl, Panel Chairman, Office Management Techniques, 509 
(Panel Members: Arthur M. Gowan, Recorder; Lee S$. Evans; Nelson 
Parkhurst; Ramon Vitulli; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel Chair- 
man; Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 
690.7 PROCEDURES IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Brenneman, Elsie, General Chairman, A Report on the Question Box— 
Admissions, Records, and Registration, 515 
(Panel Members: Chairmen: Kermit Smith; Katherine E. Hilliker; 
Raymond J. Bradley; George Robert Moon. Reporters: D. T. Ordeman; 
Clarice Slusher; Althea Fielding; Marjorie E. Wint) 
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Downer, E. T., Question Box Chairman, 102, 104 
(Panel Members: Gretchen Happ, Reporter; Donald H. Klinefelter; 
Marion Miller, Reporter; W. Lyle Willhite) 
Hascall, O. W., Plagiarism With a Capital P, 229 
REGISTRATION 
Downer, E. T., Question Box Chairman, Records and Registration, 103 
(Panel Members: Clifford L. Constance, Recorder; R. E. Hewes; William C. 
Pomeroy; W. D. Wells, Reporter) 
Mahn, Robert E., Panel Chairman, Preregistration, 500 
(Panel Members: K. D. Raab, Recorder; Maxine Entwhistle; Raymond 
Girod; Ted McCarrel; David A. Warren; Oliver W. Wagner, General Panel 


Chairman; Truman Pouncey, General Recorder) 


730. SCHOLARSHIPS 


Burdick, H. Dean, Development of a State-Wide Uniform Application Blank 


for Scholarships, 227 
750. SPACE USE 


Constance, Clifford L., Techniques of a Space-Utilization Survey, 29 


Russell, John Dale, The Utilization of Building Space in Institutions of Higher 


Education, 481 


Thompson, Ronald B., Efficient Plant Utilization, 222 


AUTHORS AND THE TOPICS, BY NUMBER, 
UNDER WHICH THEIR ARTICLES APPEAR 


Batchelder, Endicott A., 530 
Benton, William, 360, 560 

Bestor, Arthur, 220 

Bowles, Frank H., 40.1 

Bowling, William Glasgow, 40.1, 220 
Bradley, Raymond J., 690.7 

Brady, Florence N., 10.3 

Braun, Louis H., 40.1 

Brenneman, Elsie, 40.1, 690.7 
Brice, Marshall M., 640 

Brown, Hugh S., 310 

Brown, Ronald, 590 

Browne, Edward W., 10.3 

Bucher, Clum, 40.1 

Burdick, H. Dean, 730 

Connor, Joseph G., 550 

Constance, Clifford L., 540, 700, 750 
Derthick, L. G., 220 

Downer, E. T., 40.1 40.2, 690.7, 700 
Dunlop, John, 640 

Dyrness, Enock C., 10.3, 530 

Eells, Walter Crosby, 440 

Elton, Charles F., 640 

Entwhistle, Maxine, 700 

Evans, Lee S., 690.6 

Fielding, Althea, 690.7 

Fiess, Edward, 130 

Foster, Robert P., 680 


Frayseth, Inez, 100 

Freeland, Neil, 40.1 

Fricke, Benno G., 40.1, 640 
Garfield, Robert L., 590 
Gavin, Charles, 40.1 

Girod, Raymond, 700 
Gowan, Arthur M., 690.6 
Greenshields, Myrel James, 40.1 
Groesbeck, Edward G., 550 
Hagemeyer, Frank H., 220 
Hall, Harvey, 480 

Happ, Gretchen M., 680, 690.7 
Hascall, O. W., 690.7 
Hauptman, Leo M., 100 
Hayes, Donn W., 220 

Hays, Leola R., 320.2 

Hewes, R. E., 700 
Hildebrand, Joel H., 270 
Hilliker, Katherine E., 690.7 
Hitt, James K., 480 

Hoover, Floyd W., 100 
Hopkins, B. Moses, 690.6 
Hountras, Peter T., 440, 640 
House, Robert Burton, 690.3 
Humphreys, J. Anthony, 220 
Iffert, Robert E., 550 
Impecoven, Howard, 690.6 
Keefe, Richard, 40.1 
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Kern, D. W., 680 

Kirkland, Edward C., 190 

Klinefelter, Donald H., 690.7 

Koenig, Clara H., 320.2 

Leisenring, Lyle B., 100 

Lesher, C. Zaner, 40.1 

McCarrel, Ted, 700 

McDonald, Paul, 680 

McGrath, Robert, 590 

MacGregor, J. C., 220 

Mahn, Robert E., 10.1, 700 

Mervar, Joseph, 220 

Milholland, John E., 640 

Miller, Marion, 690.7 

Moon, George Robert, 690.7 

Muirhead, David, 590 

Munger, Paul F., 640 

Nock, S. A., 10.3, 190, 270, 690.3 

Nordgaard, W. M., 530 

Nystrom, Leonard G., 220 

O'Connor, Virgil J., 640 

Ordeman, D. T., 690.7 

Parker, W. P., 40.2 

Parker, William R., 190 

Parkhurst, Nelson M., 530, 690.6 

Pettengill, True E., 590 

Pomeroy, William C., 700 

Pouncey, Truman, 40.1, 100, 220, 320.2, 
480, 530, 550, 590, 640, 680, 690.6, 
700 

Putnam, Ivan Jr., 500 

Raab, K. D., 700 

Reiley, C. William, 40.1 

Rhoads, John M., 10.3 

Roberts, Hollace G., 40.1 

Rosselot, Max, 220 

Russell, John Dale, 750 

Sasnett, Martena Tenney, 320.2 

Scribner, Albert F., 10.3 

Seligson, Harry, 690.6 

Seyler, Earl, 690.6 

Shank, Donald J., 320.2 


Sheffield, Herman, 40.1 

Shontz, Howard B., 690.6 

Simpson, Claude, 460 

Slocum, W. L., 550 

Slusher, Clarice, 690.7 

Smith, Harry H., 480 

Smith, Keith W., 530 

Smith, Kermit, 690.7 

Smith, Mortimer, 190 

Smyser, William Craig, 10.3, 220 

Southwick, Arthur F., 480 

Spindt, Herman A., 320.2 

Stout, Edward M., 110 

Stoutenburg, H.N., Jr., 40.1 

Strain, William H., 320.2 

Temmer, Harold E., 530 

Thomas, Alfred Jr., 100 

Thomason, R. F., 10.3 

Thompson, Ronald B., 750 

Tibbetts, Eleanor, 550 

Tuthill, Richard L., 40.1, 690.6 

Tuttle, George P., 70, 690.3 

Varner, K. R., 220 

Vitulli, Ramon, 690.6 

Vroman, Clyde, 10.3, 10.4 

Wagner, Oliver W., 40.1, 100, 220, 
320.2, 480, 530, 550, 590, 640, 680, © 
690.6, 700 

Walker, Charles, 40.1 

Warren, David A., 700 

Wegner, Kenneth, 480 

Weirick, Bessie, 680 

Wells, W. D., 700 

Whitworth, Ernest, 640 

Willard, Frances M., 320.2 

Willhite, W. Lyle, 690.7 

Williams, C. O., 220 

Williams, Jack, 680 

Wilson, G. C., 40.1 

Wint, Marjorie E., 40.2, 690.7 

Wirt, S. Edgar, 530 

Zingg, Wherry E., 690.6 
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REGISTRATION 


Mezzanine 
Monday, April 22........ 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 23...... 8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, April 24.... 8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Thursday, April 25...... 8:30 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Sct 


SUNDAY, APRIL 21 
soe am 


RED ROCKS EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 
(Limited to advance registrants) 


MONDAY, APRIL 22 , 1 


10:00 a.m. and 2:00 


TRIP TO TEMPORARY BASE OF UNITED STATES 
AIRFORCE ACADEMY. - LOWRY AIRFORCE BASE 


TRIP TO DENVER MUSEUM OF. 
NATURAL HISTORY - CITY PARK 


(Sign in at the Hospitality Desk for the above) 


RECEPTION & 
Century Room“ 


kik plore | 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


11:30 am, . 1:30 p.m. 


LUNCHEON AND CLINIC FOR 
REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Silver Glade, main floor 


Presiding — William F. Adams, Dean of Admissions, 
University of Alabama 


Invocation — Rev. J. J. Gibbons, S. J., Registrar, 
Regis College, Denver 


= 
Wer 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 (Cont.) 


1:45 - 9:00 p.m. 

MOUNTAIN TOUR VIA CLEAR CRBEK CANYO 
TO BLACKHAWK AND CENTRAL CITY; VIA 
PEAK-TO-PEAK HIGHWAY TO NEDERLAND: VIA 
BOULDER CANYON TO UNIVERSITY OF COLO- 
RADO FOR BUFFET SUPPER AND SHORT PRO- 
GRAM; VIA DENVER-BOULDER TOLL ROAD TO 
HOTEL 


+ 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 


9:00 - 11:15 a.m. White. 


GENERAL SESSION’ i/ 
Silver Glade, main floor 


Convening the Meeting—Charles H. Maruth, General 
Chairman, Local Arrangements 


Presiding — William Craig Smyser, President 


Invocation — Rev. William E. Rhodes, Chaplain, 
University of Denver 


Welcome — The Honorable Stephen L. R. McNichols, 
Governor, State of Colorado 


Welcome — Dr. Chester M. Alter, Chancellor, 
University of Denver 


Address — “Chancellor's Eye View” — Dr. Robert 
Burton House, Chancellor, University of North 
Carolina 


Address — “The Great Enterprise”? — Mrs. Martena 
Tenney Sassnet, Compiler, Educational Systems of 
the World; Editor, A Guide to the Admission and 
Placement of Foreign Students; Pasadena, California 


11:15 a.m. 
VISIT THE EXHIBITS 


11:15 a.m. - 1:45 p.m. 
LUNCHEON FOR WOMEN Mile 


AND WIVES | 


Top-o-the-Park, Park Lane Hotel”) 
Toastmistress — Mrs. Esther H. Lyman, ‘Registrar, 


Adams State College, Colorado 


Speaker — Mrs. Alma K. Schneider, Superintendent, 
United State Mint, Denver 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 (Cont.) 


2:00 - 3:00 p.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Silver Glade, main floor 
Presiding — William Craig Smyser, President 


Address — “Resume” — Mr. George P. Tuttle, Director 
of Admissions and Records, Emeritus, University of 
Hlinois 


3:00 - 5:00 p.m. 
BUSINESS SESSION 


Report of the President — William Craig Smyser, 
Registrar, Miami University, Ohio 


Report of the Vice-President in charge of Professional 
Activities — Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar, Wheaton 
College, Illinois 


Report of the Editor — S. A. Nock, Registrar, Pace 
College, New York 


Report of the Vice-President in charge of Regional 
Associations and Membership Promotion —— Clyde 
Vroman, Director of Admissions, University of 
Michigan 


Report of the Secretary — Florence N. Brady, Regis-” 


trar, Occidental College, California 


Report of the Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions — Albert F. Scribner, Interim Chairman; Regis- 
trar, Valparaiso University, Indiana 


New Business 


Statement by Raymond Fellinger, General Chairman 
of Local Arrangements for the 1958 Meeting at 
Cincinnati; Registrar, Xavier University, Ohio ~ 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25 


9:00 - 11:00 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Silver Glade, main floor 
Presiding — Roy Armstrong, President-Elect 


Invocation — Rabbi Earl S. Stone, Temple Fmanuel, 
Denver 


Address — Dr. N.L.G. Derthick, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare 


Ac 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 25 (Cont.) 


Address — “Trends in Admissions and Testing and 
Their Role in Higher Education” — Dr. Frank H. 
Bowles, Director, College Entrance Examination 
Board, Princeton, N. J. 


Report of the Committee on Enrollment Trends and 

Space Utilization — Albert F. Scribner, Chairman; 
ector Registrar, Valparaiso University, Indiana; Dr. John 
y of Dale Russell, Director of Manual on Space Utiliza- 
tion Project, Chancellor, New Mexico Board of 
Educational Finance 


10:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
TRIPS TO SHOPPING CENTERS FOR WIVES 


yser, 


2:00 - 4:15 p.m. 
onal DISCUSSION GROUPS 


aton 
General Chairman — Oliver W. Wagner, Director of 
Pace Student Records, Washington University, Missouri 
2:00 . 3:00 p.m. 
“ Design and Use of Office Forms — Jack N. Williams, 
of Registrar, Creighton University, Nebraska 
Room 
gis-" Foreign Student Problems — William Strain, Admission 
Director, Indiana University *Holiday Room 
lec. | New Developments in Office Machines — Nelson 
gis- Parkhurst, Associate Registrar, Purdue University 
*Brown Palace Hotel 
Personnel Problems in Office Administration — B. 
. Hopkins Moses, Director of Student Records, Yale 
lan University, Connecticut *Brown Palace Hotel 
‘ 
" _Pre-régistration — Robert E. Mahn, Registrar, Ohio 
University *Governors Room 
Implications of Television for Higher Education with 
Special Reference to the Registrar and Admissions 
Officer — Leonard G. Nystrom, Registrar, Southern 
Methodist University, Texas *Derrick Room 
/ Trends in Testing and Admissions — Elwood C. 
/ Kastner, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, New 


York University and Dr. Frank H. Bowles, Director, 
College Entrance Examination Board, Princeton, N. J. 
~*Century Room 


3:15 - 4:15 p.m. 


Catalogues — Alfred Thomas, Jr., Chairman, Com- 
ol, mittee on Catalogues, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
mee missions, Arizona State College *Governor’s Room 


n- Mortality and Success Studies Implementation — J. G. 
+, Connor, Registrar, Georgetown University, D.C. 
*Holiday Room 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 25 (Cont.) 


Construction and Use of Predictive Indices — Ernest 
Whitworth, Educational Testing Services, Prince- 
ton N.J. *Century Room 


Office Management Techniques — Earl C. Seyler, 
Recorder, University of Illinois *Bonanza Room 


Summer Orientation Programs — Robert L. Garfield, 
Administrative Assistant, University of Michigan 
*Board Room 


Special Programs for High Ability Students — (chair- 
man to be announced) *Derrick Room 


Unique Programs for Tomorrow’s Problems —(chair- 
man to be announced) *Empire Room 


*Subject to change as required by advance registration 


6:30 p.m. 
panqueT® 
Silver Glade, main floor 
Presiding — William Craig Smyser, President 


Toastmaster — H. Donald Winbigler, Dean of Students, 
Stanford University, California 


Invocation — Dr. Harold F. Carr, President, Iliff 
School of Theology, Denver 


Music — United States Airforce Academy Professional 
Band 


Address — “The Mountains and Their Meaning” — 
Jack Foster, Editor, Rocky Mountain News, Denver 


*Afternoon dress for ladies, business suits for gentlemen 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26 


<4 
9:00 - 11:00 am, ~~ * 
QUESTION BOX Lard 


General Chairman — Elsie Brenneman, Director of 
Admissions, Illinois State Normal satiated 


1. ADMISSIONS 
Institutions over 1000, Public — Clum Bucher, 
Associate Dean of Junior Division, Indiana 
University **Century Room 


Institutions over 1000, Private — Richard L. 
Tuthill, Registrar, Duke University, North Caro- 
lina **Empire Room 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private — 
Charles Gavin, Registrar, Carleton College, 
Minnesota **Holiday Room 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 26 (Cont.) 


RECORDS and REGISTRATION 
Institutions over 1000, Public — Ethelyn Toner, 


Registrar, University of Washington 
**Silver Glade 


Institutions over 1000, Private -—- Katherine E. 
Hilliker, Assistant to the Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University, Massachusetts 

**Bonanza Room 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private — 
Raymond J. Bradley, Registrar, Macalester 
College, Minnesota **Derrick Room 


ADMISSIONS, RECORDS and REGISTRATION 
Professional Schools (Deatistry, Medicine, Osteo- 
pathy, Pharmacy, etc.) —- George R. Moon, 
Examiner and Recorder, University of Illinois 
School of Medicine, Chicago **Board Room 


**Subject to change as required by advance registration 


11:00 - 11:30 a.m. 
CLOSING SESSION 
Silver Glade, main floor 
Presiding — William Craig Smyser, President 


Report of the Budget — John M. Rhoads, Past-Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Budget Committee; Regis- 
trar, Temple University, Pennsylvania 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions — Edward 
W. Browne, Chairman; Registrar, Bluefield State 
College, West Virginia 


Introduction of Roy Armstrong, President 1957-1958 
and of New Officers 


Announcement of time and place of the 1959 and the 
1960 meetings 


Adjournment of the Forty-third Annual Meeting 


2:00 p.m. 


TRIP TO TEMPORARY BASE OF UNITES STATES 
AIRFORCE ACADEMY - LOWRY 
AIRFORCE BASE 


TRIP TO DENVER MUSEUM OF 


NATURAL HISTORY - CITY PARK 
(Sign in at Hospitality Desk for the above) 
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APRIL 22 - 26 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Executive Committee 

Monday, 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m......Governor’s Room 
Tuesday, 10:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m..... Governor’s Room 
Wednesday, 11:30 a.m. - 1:45 p.m. Governor’s Room 

4:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m...Governor’s Room 
Thursday, 11:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m.....Governor’s Room 
Friday, 12:00 Governor’s Room 

(Joint meeting of new and retiring members) 


Board of Editors 
Wednesday, 7:30 9:00 Holiday Room 
(Breakfast meeting) 


Clinic Committee 
Monday, 10:00 - 11:00 a.m, 0.0... Holiday Room 


Constitution and By-Laws 
Monday, 9:00 - 9:30 a.m Holiday Room 


Cooperation with Honour Societies (ad hoc committee) 


Monday, 8:00 - 9:00 a.m Empire Room 
Evaluation and Standards 
Monday, 2:00 - 4:00 p.m Derrick Room 


Honorary Membership 
Tuesday, 9:00 p.m 


Nominations and Elections 
Monday, 11:00 - 12:00 a.m. Bonanza Room 


Professional Activities 
General Committee 


Monday, 4:00 - 6:00 putten..cccccccccnse Derrick Room 

Tuesday, 8:30 - 10:00 a.m... Derrick Room 
Admissions Policies and Practices 

Tuesday, 10:00 - 11:00 a.m.................. Holiday Room 
Catalogues 

Tuesday, 10:00 - 11:00 a.m................ Bonanza Room 
Cooperation with Governmental Agencies 

Monday, 9:30 - 11:00 a.m................... Bonanza Room 
Enrollment Trends and Space Utilization 

Monday, 9:00 - 10:00 a.m... Derrick Room 
Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials 

Tuesday, 9:00 - 11:00 a.m Board Room 
Handbook for Registrars and Admissions Officers 

Monday, 2:00 - 4:00 Bonanza Room 
High School College Relations 

Monday, 10:00 - 12:00 ames Empire Room 

2:00 - 4:00 p.m................... Empire Room 
Tuesday, 9:00 - 11200 Aten Empire Room 
9:00 p.m. Empire Room 

Wednesday, 7:30 = 9:00 pu... Empire Room 
Machine Equipment 

Tuesday, 10:00 - 11:00 a.m................... Derrick Room 


Pi: 


APRIL 22 - 26 (Cont.) 


Office Forms 
Monday, 8:00 - 9:30 a.m. oo Bonanza Room 
Placements .. Director’s Room 


(Open continuously ‘from 8:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.. 
Monday through Wednesday; on Thursday from 
8:00-10:00 a.m. and 3:00-9:00 p.m.; and on Friday 
from 8:00-12:00 a.m., for employment interviews. 
Appointments for interviews may be made with 
Mr. J. Everett Long, Chairman of the Placements 


Committee) 
Public Relations 
Tuesday, 8:00 - 9:00 a.m............... Governor’s Room 
Report of Credit Given 
Tuseday, 8:00 - 9:00 a.m. occ Board Room 
Publications 
Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:00 a.m................. Governor’s Room 


Student Retention and Withdrawal Studies 


Monday, 11:00 - 12:00 a.m. ................ Holiday Room 
Television 

Monday, 8:00 - 9:00 a.m...................... Derrick Room 
Transcript Adequacy 


Monday, 2:00 - 5:00 p.m.................... Holiday Room 


Regional Associations Council 


Monday, 4:00 - 6:00 p.m... Bonanza Room 

Tuesday, 8:00 - 10:00 a.m... Bonanza Room 

Friday, 8:00 - 9:00 Bonanza Room 
Resolutions 

Thursday, 8:00 - 10:00 a.m... Board Room 


Selection of Foreign Students 
Tuesday, 8:00 - 10:00 a.m. nc. Holiday Room 


OFFICERS 1956-1957 


William Craig Srmyser Miami University 


President-Elect 
Roy Armstrong ......... 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Professional Activities 


Enock C. Dyrness. 


. University of North Carolina 


Wheaton College 
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Vice-President in Charge of 
Regional Associations and Membership Promotion 


Florence N. Brady Occidental College 


E. Vincent O’Brien Fordham University 


COMMITTEES 1956-1957 
EXECUTIVE 


William Craig Smyser, President .... Miami University 
Roy Armstrong, President-Elect 
University of North Carolina 


Florence N. Brady, Secretary ............Occidental College 
Enock C. Dyrness, Vice-President in Charge of 
Professional Activities 0... Wheaton College 


Robert E. Hewes, Member-at-Large 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
S. A. Nock, Editor... nee ..Pace College 
Leonard G. Nystrom, ‘Member ‘at ‘Larg 
Southern Methodist University 
E. Vincent O’Brien, Treasurer 
Fordham University, City Hall Division 
John M. Rhoads, Past President ......... Temple University 
Clyde Vroman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Regional Associations and Membership 
PLOMOTION iVersity of Michigan 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


S. A. Nock, Editor ... Pace College 
William Glasgow Bowling, Book Review Editor 
Washington University 
Thomas A. Garrett, Associate Editor 
St. Michael’s College 
Charles E. Harrell, Associate Editor 
Indiana University 
Robert E. Mahn, Associate Editor .......Ohio University 
D. T. Ordeman, Associate Editor . Oregon State College 
True E. Pettengill, Associate Editor 
; _, University of Minnesota 
Nell M. Rothschild, Advertising Manager 
_ Packer Collegiate Institute 
Edward M. Stout, Subscription Manager 
DePaul University 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor 
Gallaudet College 
Clyde Vroman, Regional Associations Editor 
University of Michigan 


BUDGET 
John M. Rhoads, Chairman. .................... Temple University 
ROY University of North Carolina 


Fordham University 


Miami University 


E. Vincent O’Brien 


William Craig Smyser 
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COMMITTEES 1956-1957 (Cont.) 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
William F, Adams, Chairman.....University of Alabama 


Inez Frayseth .. St. Olaf College 
A. Louisiana State University 
Hattie Jarman Teachers College, Columbia University 
Kathryn McCraw Williams College 
Eugene Mittinger 0.0... John Carroll University 


DELEGATES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


William Craig Smyser .Miami University 
ROY APMStrONG of North Carolina 
§. A. Nock... .Pace College 
E. Vincent O’Brien. -Fordham University 
John M. Rhoads...... Temple University 
Albert F. Scribner Valparaiso University 


EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


Charles E, Harrell, Chairman............ Indiana University 
Irene M. Davis Johns Hopkins University 
Ellen L. Deering College of the Pacific 
Emma E. Deters... University of Buffalo 
Enock C. Dyrness Wheaton College 
.. University of Oklahoma 
James K. Hitt...... University of Kansas 
Stella Colorao A. & M. College 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


Florence N. Brady (ex officio) Chairman 
Occidental College 


Marshall Beard ........ Iowa State Teachers College 
Warren P. Clement... Texas Technological College 
Clifford: Constance: University of Oregon 


Franklin O. Fingles University of Connecticut 
J. Anthony Humphreys 


Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Catherine R. Rich Catholic University 


RESOLUTIONS 


Edward W. Browne, Chairman.....Bluefield State College 
a Iowa State Colle 
John M. Houchens............................. University of Louisville 
Willard S. Nudd... Case Institute of Technology 
Herman J. Sheffield 

University of Southern California 


AD HOC COMMITTEE TO CO-OPERATE WITH 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
HONOUR SOCIETIES 
George N. Lauer, Chairman 

Central Michigan College 


Alina Markowski University of Toledo 
Marvin F. Pahl Albion College 
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COMMITTEES 1956-1957 (Cont.) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE SELECTION 
OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


John E. Fellows, Chairman. ..... University of Oklahoma 


James L. Buford . Vanderbilt University 
Paul Chalmers ..Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Donald H. Klinefelter Carleton College 
Catherine R. Rich. Catholic University 
Hartley Simpson. ..... . Yale University 


William H. Strain . : Indiana University 
Benjamin K. Swartz... . Bast ‘Los ‘Angeles Junior College 
Donald B. Cook (ex officio) ..... U.S., State Department 
Bess Goodykoontz (ex officio) ...U.S. Office of Education 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


(The Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities 
is General Chairman of this committee and is ex officio 
a member of all sub-committees) 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


*Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman ............ . Wheaton College 
State University of Iowa 
*Robert E. Mahn Ohio University 
George L. Miller... Wayne State University 
*S. A. Nock (ex officio) .... Pace College 
*Leonard G. Nystrom... Southern Methodist University 
D. T. Ordeman Oregon State College 
Albert F. Scribaer............................ Valparaiso University 


Howard B. Shontz..... University of California, Davis 
Claude Simpson........The State College of Washington 
Herman A. Spindt....University of California, Berkeley 
Alfred Thomas, Jr.... Arizona State College at Tempe 


University of Tennessee 
*Ethelyn B. Toner ........ University of Washington 
Oliver W. Wagner Washington University 


*Steering Committee 


ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


George L. Miller, Chairman................. Wayne University 
Clarence E. Dammon Purdue University 
Harriet J. Hale Hillsdale College 
Maurice D. Murphy Duquesne University 


Kenneth D. Raab.................. North Carolina State College 
William E. Scott University of Chicago 


CATALOGUES 


*Alfred Thomas, Jr., Chairman 
Arizona State College at Tempe 
William Glasgow Bowling............ Washington University 
jori University of Denver 
University of South Dakota 
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COMMITTEES 1956-1957 (Cont.) 


O. W. University of Colorado 
M. Hauptman................ Ball State Teachers College 
*Floyd W. su University of Nebraska 
Lyle B. Michigan State University 
Claude Simpson... State College of Washington 
We: Montana State University 
Eleanor Tibbetts .. Gallaudet College 


*Steering Committee 


CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 


R. F. Thomason, Chairman........ University of Tennessee 
Western Reserve University 
ElWOOd Cy. New York University 
Richard L. Tuthill Duke University 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS AND SPACE 
UTILIZATION 


Albert F. Scribner, Chairman.....Valparaiso University 
Clarence E. Dammon... Purdue University 
Linford A. Marquardt... National ‘College of Education 
Ronald B. Thompson... Ohio State University 
John M. Rhoads..... Temple University 


EVALUATION OF FOREIGN CREDENTIALS 


Herman A. Spindt, Chairman 

University of California, Berkeley 
William H. Strain Indiana University 
Pennsylvania State University 


HANDBOOK FOR REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


D. T. Ordeman, Chairman............. Oregon State College 
Clifford L. Comstance University of Oregon 
Harvey Hall............. Stanford University 


HIGH SCHOOL - COLLEGE RELATIONS 


*Claude Simpson, Chairman 
State College of Washington 


William F. Adam...........0.....0..00 University of Alabama 
Walter Adamson.......... Teachers College of Connecticut 
Doris Beane........... ........... University of New Hampshire 
Marshall A. Beard............... Iowa State Teachers College 


*Elsie Brenneman........ Illinois State Normal University 
William L. Carmichael 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
4 Alabama A. & M. College 
Percy Crane University of Maine 
John M. Daniels......... Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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COMMITTEES 1956-1957 (Cont.) 
W. G. Fletcher University of Delaware 
*Neil College, Mo. 
Thomas A. Garrett.................... St. Michael's College, Vt. 
*E. M. Gerritz.. rats .Kansas State College 
Raymond Girod Oklahoma A. & M. College 
John S. Hafer Syracuse University 
O. W. Hascall... University of Colorado 
A. Louisiana State University 


Lyle H. Johnson 
Eastern Oregon College of Education 


Richard S. Johnson.......................... University of Florida 
T. E. Kellogg ........ University of Minnesota 
George A. Kramer Rutgers University 
C. Zaner Lesher. University of Arizona 
J. Everett Long West Virginia University 
University of New Mexico 
. University of Wyoming 
Theodore K. Martin..................... Mississippi State College 
Robert L. Mills University of Kentucky 
Joseph A. Norton University of Utah 
Anna C. Nunn... ._ Idaho State College 
*Leonard G. Nystrom .. aa Southern Methodist University 
Wake Forest College 
Sterling Shaw ... Purdue University 
Carter Short. University of Arkansas 
Elizabeth R. Stearns..... College of William and Mary 
Alice C. Smith................... Municipal University of Omaha 
Leo Smith State University of Montana 
*W. Lloyd Sprouse........................... Ohio State University 


Harold G. Sutton............. George Washington University 
Rebecca C. Tansil 

State Teachers College at Towson, Md. 

R. Fred University of Tennessee 
B. Alden Thresher 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


*Paul Trump... .University of Wisconsin 
Kenneth N. Vickery... Clemson Agricultural College 
Emery R. Walker Brown University 


Katherine Walker 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of Michigan 


*Steering Committee 


MACHINE EQUIPMENT 
Nelson M. Parkhurst, Chairman........... Purdue University 


University of Pittsburgh 
Marshall R. Beard................... Iowa State Teachers College 
Elizabeth A. McCann... . Loyola University 
Keith Smith....... Western “Michigan ‘College of Education 
H. E. Temmer University of Illinois 
S. E. Wirt Purdue University 


OFFICE FORMS 
Oliver W. Wagner, Chairman... Washington University 


Southeast Missouri State College 
W. L. Carmicheel.........Georgia Institute of Technology 
John A. Dunlop............... Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
E. M. Gerritz Kansas State College 
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COMMITTEES 1956-1957 (Cont.) 


Gretchen M. Happ .The Principia 

Paul McDonald................. Illinois Institute of Technology 

E. C. Seyler... University of Illinois 

Bessie M. .Beloit College 

Jack N. Williams Creighton University 
PLACEMENT 


Doris L. Sather University of ese 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Alfred Thomas, Jr., Chairman 
Arizona State College at Tempe 


Allan C. Ingraham..........0..000... Ohio Wesleyan University 
B. Hopkins Moses Yale University 
J. E. Tompkins, Jr. Tarleton State College 
Stanley Ward University of Michigan 
Jack N. Williams Creighton University 


REPORT OF CREDIT GIVEN 


Ted McCarrel, Chairman......... State University of Iowa 
D. A. Grossman University of Illinois 
Ronald B. Ohio State University 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Robert E. Mahn, Chairman........................ Ohio University 
Enock C. Dyrness (ex officio).................. Wheaton College 
S. A. Nock (ex officio) Pace College 


STUDENT RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL 
R. F. Thomason, Chairman........... University of Tennessee 


Edward G. Groesbeck .........00ccc00 University of Michigan 

Clarice Slushev....................... Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
TELEVISION 


Leonard Nystrom, Chairman 
Southern Methodist University 
William Glasgow Bowling.............. Washington University 
Frank H. Hagemeyer 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
J. Anthony Humphreys... Wilson Junior College 
C. Pennsylvania State University 
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TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 
Howard B. Shontz, Chairman 

University of California, Davis 
Roy M. Carson..... Colorado State College of Education 
Charles W. Edwards........Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Gretchen M. Happ The Principia 
Katherine E. Boston University 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 
R. E. McWhinnie_.__..._.... University of Wyoming 


ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Charles H. Maruth, General Chairman 
University of Denver 


Raymond Fellimger Xavier University 
University of Wyoming 
Maurice J. Murphy Duquesne University 
BANQUET 
Stella Morris, Chairmano.......... Colorado A. & M. College 
Archie Johnson University of Wyoming 
Marion Miller.............Western College for Women, Ohio 
U.S. Air Force Academy 


Irene Sebass ............. Colorado State Coliege of Education 


CONFERENCE NEWS 


J. A. Norton, Chairman........................... University of Utah 
George L. Bradley ...... Rhode Island School of Design 
Georgetown University 
Clarisse H. Hall... Weber College 


Kenneth Heafield 
Michigan Cama of Mining and Technology 


Carroll P. Hurd Westminster College 
Rudolph M. Northeastern University 
Lyvonne Riisberg .............Grand Rapids Junior College 
Karl W. Schlabach............. Benton Harbor Junior College 
EXHIBITS 
H. Dean Burdick, Chairman.....Colorado School of Mines 
Charles E. Atkimsom Kent State University 


HOSPITALITY AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Marjorie M. Cutler, Chairman... University of Denver 


Clyde R. Baird............Kansas State Teachers College 
Roy M. Carson ...Colorado State College of Education 
Texas Technological College 
D. B. SOUtH Dakota State College 
Hazel H. Feagans American University 


W. A. Fletcher........... Municipal Uriversity of Wichita 
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ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 
(Cont.) 


R. P. Foster 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Gretchen M. Happ 1 The Principia 
Noel Hubbard 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
Allan C. Ingraham........... {Ohio Wesleyan University 
Harold F. Kuhlman.............. Colorado Woman’s College 
J. Leo St. Mary’s College 
*Esther H. Lyman.................... .... Adams State College 
University of New Mexico 
H. E. Mathias... ies .. Colorado College 
Mabel May......... ... Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Kathryn Williams College 
Ruby M. McKenzie ............... University of North Dakota 
University of Dayton 
Kermit Smith State University 
Leo Smith State University of Montana 
Mildred Springev.................... Colorado Woman’s College 


Guy H. Thompson 
— Missouri State Teachers College 


Robert W. Tripp . Mt. Union College 
Richard L. Tuthill .. a . Duke University 
Glegn Van Wormer... ~ Bowling ‘Green State University 
Ramon A. Vitulli. University of Houston 
George F. Walters........ University of Colorado 
Claudine Waterbury................. Colorado A. & M. Coliege 
Pennsylvania State College 
Jack N. Wiliams Creighton University 
*Chm., Sub-committee on Entertainment of Ladies 
HOUSING 
John J. Gibbons, S. J., Chairman .. Regis College 
Sr. Mary Martini .............. Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Sr. Marie Loretto Heights College 
MARSHALL 
Raymond Fellinger Xavier University 
PROGRAM 


Roy Armstrong, Chairman 
University of North Carolina 


William F. Adams... ................. University of Alabama 
Elsie Brenneman........... Illinois State Normal University 
Charles University of Denver 
Stella Morris Colorado A. & M. College 


Oliver W. Wagner Washington University 


PUBLICITY, PRESS RELATIONS 
AND PROMOTION 


O. W. Hascall, Chairman........... University of Colorado 

Walter University of Colorado 

Adolph Mayer. ; University of Denver 
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ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 


(Cont.) 
REGISTRATION 
E. J. Carver, Chairmana.................000... University of Denver 
Laura Cross Municipal University of Wichita 
Betty Curtis Colorado A.& M. College 


Wendell R. Fuller 
Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy 


Oliver C. Hagglund ............... Gustavus Adolphus College 
Frances Hutchinson University of Colorado 


RE Pueblo Junior College 
Lyle B. Leisenring .................... Michigan State University 
Charles H. Reid, Jr. Ft. Lewis A. & M. College 


SECRETARIAL MIMEO SERVICE 


Isla Montgomery, Chairman 
Colorado University School of Medicine 


Gladys Phinney................ Washburn Municipal University 

Florence Portev................ Wyoming Casper Junior College 

Ethel I. Truitt University of Denver 
TOURS 


William V. Burger, Chairman 
Colorado School of Mines 


C. C. Chase University of Wyoming 
James Hunter U.S. Air Force Academy 
N. U.S. Air Force Academy 


J. J. Keen University of Colorado 
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HOTEL ACCOMODATIONS 


A “rest-awhile” room has been reserved at the 
Cosmopolitan and at the Shirley-Savoy hotels for 
the comfort of ladies - similarly, for gentlemen - 


when they cannot get immediate assignment to 
their hotel rooms on arrival on April 21 and 22, 
and until 3:00 p.m., April 23. Early morning 
arrival of trains at Denver and a 3:00 p.m. hotel 
check-out time often results in unavoidable delay 
of reserved room occupancy. 
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EXHIBITS 


The exhibits, located on the Mezzanine and in the 
Club Room, traditionally constitute an important 
part of our Annual Meeting. They provide each 
member an opportunity to view the latest in office 
equipment and procedures. Whether your. function be 
admissions, records, or registration, you will find some- 
thing in the exhibits area that should enable your of- 
fice to perform more efficiently or economically. 
numbers correspond to exhibits as listed below. 


Machol Company 

Copease Corporation 
Federal I.D. Equipment Corp. 
Royal McBee Keysort Company 
E. A. Wright Company 
(Being negotiated) 
Perfect Photo Identification, Inc. 
(Being negotiated) 
10, 11, and 12 (Being negotiated) 
13 and 14 Remington Rand Corporation 
15 and 16 Recordak Corporation 
17, 18, and 19... International Business Machines, Inc. 
20, 21, 22 and 23....Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
24 American Autotypist Company 
25 (Being negotiated) 
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